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ry ‘SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send the 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
the remainder of the present year (to First month 1, 1896), for 


25 Cents to New Subscribers. 


We hope thus to introduce it to new readers who may 


wish to continue with us for 1896. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


to the end of the year, to New Subscribers. 


OARD WANTED.—THREE ADULTS WANT 
two unfurnished second or third-story, com- 
municating rooms with board; moderate, 

Girard avenue to Montgomery, north of Broad, 
private family. Address No. 36, this Office. 





RIENDS AND OTHERS CAN BE ACCOMMO- 
dated with board, at 3419 Hamilton street, 
West Philadelphia. House newly furnished 

and fitted up. Table guests desired. 





WO SECOND-STORY, COM. ROOMS TO RENT, 
furnished or unfurnished, in good location. 
Private family. Convenient to table board. 

Address No. 35, this Office. 





WO GENTS. OR GENT. AND WIFE CAN SE- 
T cure board in Friends’ family. Large second- 
story froutroom, 715 North 5th St 


WO GENTLEMEN CAN SECURE BOARD IN 
7” Friends’ family in Tioga. Address H., 1606 
Tioga street. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


CAROLINE RAU, Stns Soren ® 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


liza H. Schofield, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china painting, specialties. Orders solicited tor 
c ‘hristmas and wedding presents. 


izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. as "philadelphia, Pa. 


John Faber Miller, 


509 SWEDE STREET 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


- Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Home Comforts 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Jrom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. 3. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more a are informed that arrange- 
ments have n made with the railroad companies 
so that Friends near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates. 

By applyng personally or by letter to the under- 
signed or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race Sts., Phila., 
gratuitous orders on the ticket eee for tickets 
may be obtained on the ears nia Railroad 
Company, Pennsylvania Rail Division, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, Philade phia 
and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and 
the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, west of the Ohio 
River and south of New York City , or other leased or 
affiliated tines. 

Sales of tickets from the 22d to the 30th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 6, 1895. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 

int where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage 

EDWARD STABLER, JR., 7 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
Ww. THomas Stare, North: and Centre sts. . 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on sixth-day 
evening, 25th of Tenth month, for those who wish 
to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to ee e else- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained 
in the neighborho ,ata moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 

Appuomeen® may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 
CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
SALLIE H, SrakR, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Bal- 
timore. 


Genealogies Traced 
om ee and other Churches’ Public and Private 
by KIRK BROWN 
i 1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md, 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., 


~ Young Friends’ Association, 
The next regular meeting of the 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held in the 
CHERRY STREET MEETING-HousE, 
15th and Race Sts., Philad’a, 
Second-day, Tenth month 14, 1895, at 8 p.m. 
THE PROGRAM WILL BE: 
1. ‘*THE PRESENT PAYMENT OF TITHES IN 
ENGLAND.’’—WNathaniel E. Janney. 
2. ** FRIENDS INTERESTED IN EDUCATIONAL 
MATTERS.” —Emma Speakman Webster. 
3. ‘* CHANGING THE TIME OF HOLDING BuslI- 
NESS MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.” —Chas. Pax- 
son and Daniel Gibbons. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


ETC. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 23D, 1895. 


The rooms are oom daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial) 
invited to avail themselves of the — afforded, 
those from without the city and young Friends 
boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 


FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


P LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” E 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


Seventy poems, nearly 300 pages. 
Elegantly bound, printed, and Niustrated, 


For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th nnd Race Sts., Phliada. 
Price, $1 25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 
By mail, 14 cents additional. 
ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 
N. B.—Agents wauted. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 





~AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





"Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


2 ven to!serving a Office, 
orth Eighth ae ts 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 

Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians { Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD'A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
partment. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 


The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895. 

Circulars upon application. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing - 
ticulars, references, and letters ton 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE. SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS 0O., PENNA. 
_ Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, ae 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 
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YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


nary soaps. 


OURNAL 


Tvory SOAP 


| It FLOATS 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear’’ is the motto for ordi- 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is noc wasting at the bottom of 


the tub. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’. 


Publishers’ Department. 


*,* WE send this issue as a ‘‘ Sample Copy” toa 
number of persons. Those receiving it, with this para- 
graph marked, will understand that it is offered for their 
inspection FREE OF ANY CHARGE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*,* THE orders for new subscriptions at 25 cents 


for the remainder of 1895 (the year isn’t near out 
yet), have begun to come in. 


We shall be glad to | 


receive a great many. We are getting a neat card 
prepared for use by those who want to send usa | 


silver coin, for this purpose, and will send out a 
number of them soon. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SHOE 
AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


RICHARDS & sHOURDs, 
CABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RicHarRps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly M The presnt build- 
ing is new and much en) , and has j« ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
—y located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN! 
" Chappaqua, » He 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA., 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
@riends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


The rate of Subscription to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
‘or the year 1895, will be: 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
(The same price as heretofore in “ Clubs.”’) 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
4 discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
orice $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy, free, for each ten sub- 


wcribers. (Single copies, 5 cents.) 


‘OBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

VHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘8STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
isements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents per 
ine each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
‘educed rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 

DRAFTS, or PosT-oFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 

preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 

tisk of the personsosending. ae~Draw checks and 

money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
tion, Limited. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHAT 
Makes Delicious Lemonade. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XLI. 


When I came into the silent assemblies of God's people 
[felt a secret power among them, which teuched my heart ; 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and as I became thus knit and 
united unto them, hungering more and more after the in- 
crease of this power and life, whereby 1 might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed. ROBERT BARCLAY. 


ONCE AND FOREVER. 
OuR own are our own forever, God taketh not back his gift, 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls shall find them out, 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and the deathly shadows lift, 
And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of God for doubt. 


We may find the waiting bitter, and count the silence long, 
God knoweth we are dust, and he pitieth our pain ; 

And when faith has grown to fulness, and the silence changed to song, 
We shall eat the fruit of patience, and shall hunger not again. 


So sorrowing hearts who dumbly in darkness and all alone 
Sit missing a dear lost presence and the joy of a vanished day, 
Be comforted with this message that our own are forever our own, 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, he takes it never away. 
: —Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


THE MERION BI-CENTENNIAL 


THE commemoration at Merion meeting-house on Seventh- 
day last, the 5th inst., of the two centuries of its exist- 
ence, was largely attended. Over one thousand persons 
were on the ground, and more than half that number at- 
tended the exercises. 


The old house stands beside the Lancaster Road, in 
Lower Merion township, Montgomery county, about a 
mile and a half west of the city line. Considering it 
fairly certain that at least a portion of the present struc- 
ture was built in 1695, it is the oldest building of a public 
character now standing in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the oldest of any sort, probably, except the *‘ Letitia 
House,’’ in Fairmount Park, (which originally stood in 
Letitia Court, in the city, between Front and Second 
and Market and Chestnut streets, and was built in 1682). 

The exercises were held in a tent placed near the 
meeting-house. They had been arranged by the com- 
mittee of Radnor Monthly Meeting, which directed the 
observances of the day. Robert M. Janney, of Philadel- 
phia, presided. A period of silence was observed, and 
Rufus M. Jones, editor of the American Friend, offered 
prayer. Mary J. Walker, of Chester Valley, then read 
the historical paper. It was an extended review of many 
interesting details concerning the early Friends in Merion, 
and adjoining townships of the ‘‘ Welsh Tract.’’ Dr. 
James B. Walker, of Philadelphia, then read a poem. 
Papers were then read by Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of 
Haverford College, and Isaac H. Clothier, of Wynne- 
wood. The literary exercises were concluded by a poem, 
written by Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford 
College, and read by Rufus M. Jones. The meeting 
closed with a period of silence, during which prayer was 
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offered by Matilda E. Janney. The exercises occupied 
about two hours. 

The day was pleasant, being bright and sunny, with 
a cool and refreshing air. The old house was opened, 
and warmed. Some relics of the olden time, including 
the deed of gift, by Edward Reese, of ground for a burial 
place, in 1694, and the marriage certificate of Jacob 
Zell and Hannah Levering, signed in the meeting- 
house, in 1783, were shown. The burying-ground is 
large, and nicely kept. In it repose the remains of many 
of the old families of Friends, including the George 
family. The grave of John M. George was the object of 
many visitors’ attention. 

Altogether, the occasion passed off very pleasantly 
and satisfactorily. We give herewith the two poems, and 
two of the papers read. The historical paper will follow 
in subsequent issues of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
CHAIRMAN. 

If any authority were needed for such an observation 
as this among Friends, I think we have it in this injunc- 
tion of the wise man: ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother ; that thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ 

In celebrating with simple, yet sincere and appropri- 
ate ceremonies the zooth anniversary of the building of 
this meeting-house, we are desiring to honor the fathers 
and mothers who founded it, as also the long line of 
worthies who, through two centuries, have worshiped the 
Father in spirit and in truth, and in so honoring them I 
feel that we are honoring ourselves. 

I trust that it is with no improper pride or spirit of 
self-laudation that we shall recount the past, nor with 
boastful confidence that we shall scan the future ; but that 
drawing inspiration from one, we may resolve to dedicate 
ourselves with singleness of purpose to a high fulfillment 
of the other. Believing as we do in the beneficial influ- 
ences of Quakerism upon the world, and that it has a 
message to the people of to-day, let us keep always before 
us the simplicity and sufficiency of the faith of our fathers 
—‘‘ the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints,’’—the faith which, if truly accepted, concerns 
itself not so much with naming the name, as with doing 
the will. For, hath not the Master said: ‘‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven,’’—and again: ‘‘ Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you.’’ 

How much it means to be a Friend indeed / Friends, 
it is a most pleasant privilege to welcome you on the very 
interesting occasion which to-day has drawn us as ‘‘ with 
one accord in one place,’’ a place so fragrant with hal- 
lowed memories and so rich in suggestive thought. 

And there are many here who are not members of the 
Religious Society of Friends, but who gladly trace their 
descent from an honored ancestry which once worshiped 
here, and now sleeps in the quiet autumn sunlight on the 
hillside nearby. specially to these, but most cordially 
to all, I bid welcome (using the word in its best signifi- 
cance) as Friends. 
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PAPER: WHAT THE FRIEND HAS DONE IN THE PAST. 
BY ALLEN C. THOMAS. 

It is fitting that men and communities should at times 
review past years and ask of them what message they bring 
of encouragement, of warning, of teaching, or of strength. 
It is with no feelings of pride or of laudation that we 
look back to-day at the work of our fathers to glance at 
what they have done ; 
grateful remembrance their faith, their earnestness, and 
their devotion to principle and to the everlasting truth. 

Two hundred years ago, except in Holland, there 
was little or no religious liberty in Europe ; toleration 
was almost unheard of, freedom of thought, of con- 
science, of worship, and of doctrine was held by many to 
be absolutely wrong. Retaliation was considered to be 
the chief end in punishment—an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth being the standard—and punishment itself 
was terribly severe ; prisons the world over were sinks of 
iniquity and vice, and foul beyond description from the 
total lack of sanitary care. Slavery was held to be 
lawful, and good men had no hesitation at engaging in 
the slave trade or of receiving profit from the dreadful 
traffic. Ordinary buying and selling was a continual 
struggle between buyer and seller to see which could get 
the advantage of the other. During the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, particularly in England, society 
was luxurious, artificial, and conventional, laws were 
cumbrous, justice was too often perverted, juries venial, 
and judges arbitrary. As between nation and nation, 
war was, if not the normal condition, at least of frequent 
occurrence, while but very few individuals questioned, 
even in the abstract, the lawfulness of war for the Christian. 
A careful student of the age cannot fail to be struck with 
the high position which was accorded to authority in 
Church and State and in social life. Outward standards 
of life and practice, particularly in church affairs, were 
set up, to which every one was expected, and, whenever 
practicable, forced to conform. Englishmen had been 
restive under this rule and rebelled. Some few separated 
from Church and State and betook themselves in a sad 
pilgrimage to Holland, and thence to America. Others 
were successful for a time in purifying the outward cere- 
monies of worship, and also in driving from the English 
throne a king who finally sealed his belief in authority 
with his blood. But still the belief in authority was 
strong and the spirit of uniformity so ruled that a lofty 
son of England was fain to cry out— 

‘** New presbyter is but old priest writ large.”’ 
Like the voice of one crying in a wilderness, George Fox 
proclaimed, with a force and clearness rarely equalled, 
the old truth, old but ever new, that God speaks directly 
to every individual soul, and that with this divine mes- 
sage comes a personal responsibility that cannot be cast 
off ; he taught a personal sense of divine communion 
independent of church organization or regulations, a 
direct communication of the will of God that may not be 
unheeded with impunity. He placed the whole life upon 
one plane, to be ruled by the same laws, to be guided by 


the same principles; the loftiest aspirations and the | 


humblest duties were to be alike governed by the divine 
law. He taught that men cannot commit their con- 
sciences into the keeping of another; that ‘‘ they should 
trust to principles and leave consequences to God; to 
confess their ideal even when attainment was impossible.’’ 

It is hard for us of the present day to believe that 
these truths were not generally accepted in Fox’s time, 
but that in upholding them thousands suffered and lan- 
guished in loathsome jails, that thousands were burdened 
with heavy fines, some were banished from home and 
country, some sold into slavery, some condemned to 


but it is to bring before us in | 
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doting experiencing the extreme Satis. re the face of 
all opposition, of suffering and of death, the Friends held 
on their way, and not only that, but attracted to their 
side others who joined heartily with them. By patient 
endurance of grievous suffering incurred in refusing to 
obey the infamous ‘‘ Conventicle Act ’’ in England, and 
unrighteous laws in America, they were almost wholly 
instrumental in winning, not only for themselves, but for 
all their fellow citizens freedom for the exercise of relig- 
ious thought and worship; by the refusal of Friends 
who were tax-assessors to levy taxes for the support of 
church ministers, a refusal persevered in despite of pro- 
tracted imprisonment, the separation of church and State 
in Massachusetts was definitely settled ; and by steady 
though passive refusal to take judicial oaths they gained 
for all, both in England and America, the privilege of 
affirmation. 

Again, the value which Fox and his followers placed 
upon the individual led to not a few remarkable results. 
The universality of the work of the Holy Spirit not only 
laid a responsibility upon each individual for his own 
life and work, but made him ready and earnest to work 
for others. No one was too high to be addressed, no 
one too low or too degraded to be lifted up ; for in every 
one there was something to be appealed to ; Christian or 
unbeliever, Turk or Jew, bond or free, white or black, 
all were enlightened to a greater or less degree, and there- 
fore to them was something due from those who might 
have greater light, and who moreover had a universal 
message to proclaim. The Friend did not stop with 
generalities ; principles must be carried into practice, 
doctrine must be illustrated by daily life. So we find 
that George Fox was one of the very first to raise his 
voice against the evils of West Indian slavery, one of the 
first who emphatically declared that negroes should be 
treated as men, urging that they should be dealt with 
‘mildly and gently ’’; and without fear he told the 
slave-holders of Barbadoes that if they were in the condi- 
tion of their slaves they would consider it ‘‘ a very great 
bondage and cruelty,’’ and, when such a thing was almost 
unknown, he urged again and again that the Gospel 
should be preached to the negro slaves. 

In 1688, on the 18th of the Second month [April] 
German Friends of Germantown drew up that ever-mem- 
orable protest against ‘‘ traffic in the bodies of men,’’ 
and against handling ‘‘ men as cattle ’’ ; a document be- 
lieved to be the first official protest of any religious body 
against slavery. The leaven worked slowly, but through 
the labors of Anthony Benezet and others, above all, of 
John Woolman, by the year 1787 there was not a slave 
in the possession of an acknowledged Friend. How 
much members of the Society have since done against 
slavery and on behalf of the slave is a matter of familiar 
history. 

The interest taken in the American Indians by John 
Elliot and Roger Williams, and the kindly treatment of 
them by not a few of the early settlers is well known, but 
no religious body in America, as a whole and as indi- 
viduals, except the Society of Friends, has always and 
uniformly treated the Indian as a man and brother. 
George Fox and his band of missionaries preached to the 
Indians, and urged upon the settlers kindly and brotherly 
treatment of them. It was reserved for our noble and 
honored predecessor, William Penn, in this great com- 
monwealth which he founded, to give a practical object- 
lesson to the world to show that the law of love if hon- 
estly practiced toward the red man, would be understood 
and reciprocated, and that agreements made with him, 
though not sworn to, would never be broken so long as 
carried out by the white man in that spirit of mutual 
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trust and understanding in which they were conceived 
and executed. What other colony has the record of not 
a settler killed or injured by an Indian for nearly seventy 
years, and that with an exposed frontier, and during 
three colonial wars? Not the least valuable lesson than 
which the Friend has taught has been that the heart of 
even the untutored savage understands the law of love 
and will reciprocate it. A fact true not only of colonial 
days, but illustrated in succeeding years by many ex- 
amples. 

William Penn in his laws for Pennsylvania removed 
death as a penalty from the list of all crimes except mur- 
der and treason, and doubtless would not have excepted 
these had it been possible to do so, and he did this at a 
time when English laws made over two hundred crimes 
punishable by death. He also, a century before John 
Howard, strove to make prisons of Pennsylvania places 
where the reformation 
of the criminal was to 
be aimed at instead of 
retaliation for the crime 
committed. It was 
Elizabeth Fry who 
again awakened the 
consciences of English- 
men to the general ne- 
glect of their prisons, 
to the indiscriminate 
mixing of prisoners, to 
the immorality of their 
surroundings, and to 
their sufferings in the 
prisons in which they 
were confined. 

It was William Penn 
who placed before the 
world a frame of gov- 
ernment far in advance 
of any others then in 
existence, and unsur- 
passed for its modera- 
tion, for its justice, for 
its high ideals, for the 
care taken to secure the 
rights of the governed, 
who were themselves, 
to ali intents and pur- 
poses, the rulers. That 
this ‘* Holy Experi- 
ment ’’ was not a com- 
plete success was due, 
not to any shortcom 
ings in the plan, but to 
the interference of the English government, and to the 
lack of faith in those who lived under its Jaws, and en- 

joyed the blessings of its free and liberal provisions. 

That war is contrary to the teachings of the New 
Testament was a logical conclusion of the position taken 
by the early Friends, and the sufferings undergone in de- 
fense of this belief have been many and severe. In 
Pennsylvania, again, we have the practical illustration of 
a State founded upon the principles of peace, and of a 
government which existed for years without forts, without 
cannon, without any of the implements of war, and 
which lived at peace with its neighbors, both civilized 
and savage, for two generations. Arbitration as a means 
for the settlement of differences was early introduced 
among Friends, and was provided for in Penn’s Frame of 
Government, not only as between citizen and citizen, but 
also as between Indian and white. So sure was the great 
man that this principle was the true one for the settlement 
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of differences, that in 1694 he published ‘‘An Essay to- 
ward the present and future Peace of Europe by the es- 
tablishment of an European Diet, Parliament, or Es- 
tates,’’ anticipating in this paper most of the modern 
arguments for international arbitration. 

George Fox tells us that his father was called ‘ right- 
eous Christer,’’ on account of the purity of his life and 
the justness of his dealings. His greater son, more than 
others of his generation, more than many in this our 
day, believed in a righteousness of life and conduct. He 
taught that a man’s word should be as good as his bond, 
| and that in all his dealings he should be absolutely truth- 
| ful. Friends imprisoned for conscience sake were trusted 
| to march from prison to prison and from prison to trial 
| without a guard on a simple promise to appear. Their 
| very persecutors trusted them without hesitation. The 
| same principle of yea, yea ; nay nay, was carried into their 
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business, and it was the Quaker shop-keeper who intro- 
duced into English trade the practice of fixed prices and 
strict uprightness in dealing. 

Friends have been foremost in the position accorded 
to woman in social life and in the church. Fox early saw 
that the universality of the dispensation of the Spirit for- 
bade the exclusion of woman from any part of the divine 
commission, and so the share of woman in the gift of the 
ministry of the word was placed upon an absolute equality 
with that of men, while in other respects to woman was 
given a place and an authority unknown at that time else- 
where. The result of this righteous course is shown in 
the long list of women from Elizabeth Hooton, George 
Fox’s early convert, to the present day, whose counsel, 
whose works, and whose example have been such an in- 
spiration to the body, and so often a blessing to the com- 
munity in which they have lived. 

It is hardly the place to show how the principles 
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which have been mentioned led to dependence upon the 
Spirit for practical guidance in matters spiritual and 
temporal, to simplicity in worship, to the laying aside of 
ritual, disuse of rite and ceremony, and to absence of 
class distinction, as into clergy and laity. Nor is it 


necessary to go further into particulars, for enough has | 


been said to show how the very constitution of the So 


ciety of Friends has led those belonging to it, not only as | 


individuals, but also as a body, into the adoption of 
great principles and into the carrying of them out to a 
remarkable degree into daily life and practice. 

What the Friend has done has not been so much to 
enunciate new truths as to have been the pioneer in call- 


ing attention, by precept and example, to old truths | 


sometimes forgotten, sometimes covered up by custom 
and precedent, sometimes believed to be impracticable 
under the present constitution of the world. Because much 
of what the seventeenth and eighteenth century Friend suf- 


fered and died to gain is now the possession of all, we of | 


the nineteenth century are apt to forget the services of 
our forefathers. It is the province of such occasions as 
the present to recall what ‘hey have done in order that 
we may be nerved to perform the duties that are before 
us, animated by the same faith which filled their hearts. 


POEM: BY JAMES B. WALKER, M. D. 


Stay, Time, thy rapid, ceaseless flight, 
While we recall two centuries of thine, 
And those who bravely struggled for the right, 
About this modest, friendly, wayside shrine ! 
Thou art called cruel, ruthless Time, by some, 
Stern Reaper, ‘‘ ever with the glass and scythe; ”’ 
A heartless wrecker, conscienceless and dumb, 
Before whom mortals e’er despairing writhe ! 
’Tis said thou touchest monuments that mark the great 
Only to level them in crumbling dust ; 
A spoiler, fierce and inconsiderate, 
Unmerciful, unbridled, and unjust ! 


Not so, we deem thee, kind old Father Time ; 
A leveler thou, but leveling to the right! 
Virtue and Justice, in their course sublime, 
Find thee a master-builder in thy might ! 
Full gently hast thou dealt with this old home, 
Where on the First-day and amid-week, too, 
Long lines of generations here have come, 
To show the world their faith ; their strength renew. 


When Might was right, and Force was law, 
And the powers that ruled were Strife and Greed, 
When Church ’gainst Church their forces draw, 
And religious fervor meant zeal for creed ; 
When the “ Head of the Church,” or Pope or King, 
Knew naught of the power of Love to bless ; 
But the torments of hell serve their purpose well 
For all whoa different creed confess ; 
In this seething cauldron of hate and strife, 
With devotion dwindled to barren form, 
A man arose, in the strength of life, 
With an olive branch in the scathing storm ! 


No creed he clamored, nor outward form, 
No blinding dogma, the truth to blight, 
But he sought to lead his fellow men 
From the outward forms to the Inner Light! 


‘**A spirit there is in man,’’’ he cried, 
“ «Which the inspiration from God’ on high 
Without assistance from man or creed 
‘ Giveth understanding ’ abundantly. 
**A still, small voice, this ‘ Inner Light,’ 
Enlighteneth Christian, Pagan, or Jew, 
Leads the humblest sou! from the darkest night 
To the light of God and his blessings too! ”’ 
He called from the prevalent war of creeds 
Unto Love, religion's severest test, 
For though Hope and Faith are daily needs, 
Love shineth ever, brightest and best. 


His voice found echo ’mong low and high ; 
Right reason the hearts of many blends, 

And the gathering band, clasping hand in hand, 
Take upon them the hallowed name of Friends. 








They have helped to lift from the dust their race, 
Teaching man is a child of God, not of Sin; 
That God is a Father whose loving face 
Never turns to hate for his human kin! 
Nor the stinging lash, nor the dungeon dark 
Could cool their enkindled fire of love ; 
Nor the brutal laws by tyrants made, 
Could make them false to their conscience prove ! 


But the merciless storm of hate, at last 
Has driven some, amid great distress, 
From the land of their sires and altar fires 
In search of peace to the wilderness. 
Penn’s sylvan woods a haven prove, 
Though the forest is dense where savage lurks, 
But the peace of God has hallowed the sod 
As their simple doctrine a miracle works ! 
For the savage foe is transformed a friend 
And the Treaty of Penn, nor sealed nor signed, 
Is made to stand, throughout Penn's land, 
Unbroken, though never an oath to bind. 


Here brought their all to stand or fall ; 

Here built they hearths and homes anew ; 
Here lived they their creed in word or deed, 

** To others do as you'd have them do.”’ 
Their conscience God's supremest gift, 

They prove their faith in the ‘* old, old story,” 
That out of the darkness naught can lift 

But the “ Christ within, the Hope of Glory!” 


This house they builded of wood and stone, 
Which their faithful lives have consecrated, 
As here they humbly sought the throne 
Of Grace, that they be rejuvenated. 
No spires toward Heaven its roof do mark, 
For the aspirations of its people 
Were reaching God-ward in light and dark 
And needed no heaveaward-pointing steeple. 


Old meeting-house, so plain and quaint, 
Devoid of lofty spire or dome, 

Here many household's hallowed saint 
Sought grace divine for use at home! 

The shadows are soothing on thy lawn, 
Thy very atmosphere is peace, 

And the silence creeping our hearts upon, 
Bids doubt and discord and rancor cease. 

The hands that built thee, heads that planned, 
And hearts that thee have consecrated, 

Long since their human lives have spanned, 
Their dust to earth, their souls translated ! 


They builded well this meeting-house, 
But, better still, their daily record 
Of lives which Right and lruth espouse ; 
No evil stain their pages checkered ! 
We praise them for their earnestness 
In all that counts for man’s improving ; 
Their honest faith, with special stress 
On God's omnipotence in loving ! 
We bless them that the “ Wrath of God’’ 
Was seen to be of God's invention, 
Our sinning cloudeth not his face 
But blinds our human comprehension. 
No need for priest to shrive or bless 
Nor complex scheme for uian’s salvation ; 
Down, to man’s utmost lowliness, 
Reaches God's hand in restoration ! 


Here plainly bonneted and gowned, 
With faces saintly, sweet, and pure, 
Have calmly sat the seasons round, 
Spreading an incense heaven-born, sure, 
Those mothers of our Israel, 
Who nurtured us through childhood’ s prattle ; 
And saved our manhood's wandering feet 
From many a snare in life's rude battle ! 
Their memories linger in our lives, 
The halo deepening round their faces ; 
We see them as we meet to-day, 
All in their once familiar places. 
We've love for all the human race, 
Believing all mankind are brothers, 
And can’t help wishing all had had 
Like us, good, old-time, Quaker mothers ! 


Old meeting-house, so quiet thou, 

Some think thy silence of the tomb ; 
Seeing but darkness gathering now, 

With bowed heads they await the doom. 














But unto us thy silence breathes 
A ‘* peace that passeth understanding ”’ ; 
Thy countless hallowed memories, 
To active, earnest life commanding. 
Thou speak’st of ‘‘ swords to plowshares turned,’ 
Of war’s rude blasts and visions gory 
Transformed to nobler voice of ‘‘ Peace, 
Good will,” the ne'er forgotten story. 
Of savage warrior, robbed of hate, 
His knife in sheath, his hatchet rusted ; 
Of Treaty kept inviolate, 
As each the other fully trusted. 
Of voices raised in Freedom’s cause, 
To which ’twere treason e’en to harken, — 
Brave cries against inhuman laws, 
Which once our nation’s fair face darken. 


What though the numbers gathering here, 
Are growing fewer still and fewer, 

The influence started at this source 
Is spreading outward, onward, sure ! 

Nothing that’s good shall perish. Out, 
In circles spreading far and wide, 

The grace extends, till reaching all, 
Naught human will be found outside. 
The nations cry for peace. War's realm 
Is yearly growing small and smaller, 
While Peace, sometime a suppliant child, 

Is growing manlier and taller ! 
Its day is dawning gloriously 

And the old earth, its lessons learning, 
Is less and less in creeds concerned, 

And more for righteous fruit is yearning. 
Black night is vanishing! The sun, 

A brilliant globe of light, is rising, 
Its flood is streaming onward, vast, 

Enough for all the world’s baptizing ! 
The creeds less rigid are ; man made, 

In times when Light was showing dim, 
They bind like burial cerements 

And burst they must on growing limb ! 


Let us not grieve if numbers fail 
To fill the old familiar benches, 

They have not gone ‘‘ without the veil,’’ 
But find good work in other trenches. 
What though our sect may dwindle more, 

One fact should make us much amends, 
The best of men, in all the creeds, 
Are clasping hands as earmest friends ! 





PAPER: BY ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of this old meeting-house, which in its quaint 
simplicity has come down to us a relic and a representa- 
tive of by-gone days,—even the early days of the Society 
of Friends,—it is fitting that those who hold the faith of 
the founders of that Society should come together on this 
historic ground to recall the memories of those early 
days, to devoutly rejoice together in the possession of a 
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We are among the representatives of a Society which, 
though one of the smallest in numbers from its foundation 
until now, has yet eommanded a measure of attention 
and exercised an influence in the world entirely dispro- 


Reviled and 


| persecuted first in England, then in this country, and 
| held upto public scorn and ridicule, the Society grew 
| while persecution lasted, and not until it ceased did its 


growth lessen. But though never large in membership, 
and numbering to-day in England and America perhaps 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand souls, its influ- 
ence has been extraordinary in the world. John Bright 
said: ‘‘ Il am a member of a small but somewhat remark- 
able sect, a religious body which had a remarkable origin, 
and in its early days, at least, a somewhat remarkable 
history. It is of all the religious sects the one that has 
most at heart the equality and equal rights of men.’’ 
And Gladstone has lately written: ‘‘ Whatever may be 


| thought of Quaker theology, the character of the Quaker 


has left an indelible impression upon the world.’’ .;,, 
The principles of the Society scarcely need to,be.re- 
stated here. At the World’s Congress of Religions in 
Chicago, two years ago, and at the Bi-Centennial of the 
establishment of New York Yearly Meeting, the present 


| year at Flushing, terse and admirable statements of the 
| faith, history, and work of the Society were made by our 


ablest representative writers. While we can hope to add 
but little to their presentation, it is fitting that on this 
Anniversary occasion we too should recount in our own 


| way that which cannot be dwelt upon too often,—the 
simplicity and sufficiency of the faith of the Friends and 
| its potent influence on mankind by reason of its very 


simplicity. And that has been the corner-stone, the es- 
sence of the faith of the Friends,—simp/icity of faith and 
of life. 

Throughout all history the greatest contentions 
among men have been in the name of religion. The 


| Protestant Reformation, brought about by the corrup- 


modest yet glorious heritage, and to strengthen each | 


other and dedicate themselves anew to the duty of the 
day and the shaping of the future. 

This large company composed of old and young, of 
those who in the natural order must soon pass on to the 
higher life, of the mature and middle-aged,—now in full 
activity,—of the young, pressing ever onward to take 
their places ; all these, the successors of the little com- 
pany of Friends who met here two hundred years ago, 
may well recall the memories which cluster around these 
walls, and with just pride in their worthy and honored 
ancestry, resolve that in these altered times and under 
new conditions, they will preserve the traditions of the 
Fathers, in their simple, steadfast faith, their heroic de- 
votion to principle, and in their consecration to the duty 
of their day. The history of the old house and of our 
worthy ancestors, who worshiped beneath its roof, has 


tions of the Church, was a step in the direction of a 
purer and more enlightened religion, but its great apostle, 
Luther, evidenced the intolerant spirit of the age by de- 
clining to clasp hands with the Swiss reformer, Zwingli,— 
though both were striving for the same ends,—because the 
latter could not honestly subscribe to every article of a 
complicated confession of faith. John Calvin, a man of 
the highest moral elevation and religious fervor, caused 
Servetus to be burned at the stake because of his religi- 
ous opinions. A century later George Fox stirred the 
religious world with a revival of the simplicity of the 
religion of Christ, and William Penn proclaimed that for 
their religious opinions men are responsible to God alone. 
The great advance in enlightenment since is evidenced by 


| comparing the intense and gloomy theology of Jonathan 
| Edwards early in the eighteenth century, or even that of 
| Lyman Beecher, nearly a century later, with that of lead- 


| Phillips Brooks and Lyman Abbot. 


| work in Christ’s way. 


been well given in your hearing ; the part assigned me is | 


to sketch the duty and influence of the Society of Friends 
in the world to-day. 





ing evangelical teachers of the present day, notably 
Compare Edwards’s 
expressions regarding Original Sin and his ‘ Sinners in 
the hands of an angry God’”’ with this recent utterance 
of Lyman Abbott: ‘‘ The bond of the Church is love ; 
the Church is a body of loyal Christians doing Christ’s 
The flowers got into a dispute one 
day as to what was a flower. The trailing arbutus said : 
‘ Nothing is a flower unless it has a vine and hides itself 
under the leaves;’ and the tulip said: ‘Nothing isa 
flower unless it grows out of a bulb and puts its flower. 
head a little above the ground;’ and the tulip-tree 
said : ‘ Nothing is a flower unless it has a root and a trunk 
and branches, and all the flowers five or six feet at least 
above the ground.’ And the spring sun looked down 
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upon them and said: ‘ Whatever is fragrant and what- 
ever is beautiful is a flower.’ It may hide itself like the 
Quaker, beneath the leaves where men cannot find it ; 
and it may have the most elaborate organization running 
down into the roots of history, like the Episcopal Church ; 
and it may stand anywhere between the two—the flower 
is a flower, and the devout soul is a devout soul and 
wherever souls are brought together to do God’s work in 
God’s way there is a church of the living God.’’ 

In an age of theological complications and of 
disputations regarding religion, George Fox felt it his 
mission to call the people away therefrom to the Inner 


Light which lighteth every man which cometh into the | 
world, to a free gospel ministry, and to purity and sim- | 


plicity of life. Pioneers of reform, no doubt, are apt to 
overdo or to seem to overdo, for only by strong contrasts 
can the minds of men be awakened. Thus the early 


Friends, protesting both by speech and practice against | 


the abuses of their time, were no doubt in some instances 
fanatical. But the duties and methods of one age are 
not the duties and methods of another; and the stern 
war cry of George Fox in the seventeenth century, call- 
ing the people back to first principles in religion, and 
the extreme simplicity of the life of John Woolman, a cen- 
tury later, may be quite uncalled for in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the two hundred years which have elapsed since 
the foundation of the Society of Friends, the Christian 
Church has had a great awakening. It has been often 
claimed that this spiritual revival has been largely 
due to the influence of our Society. How far this may 
be true it is difficult to judge, and certainly a body so 
small in number as ours,—compared with the body 
of the Christian church,—should be careful not to claim 
too much. But the fact remains that a great spiritual 
development began with the time of George Fox, and 
that his loud call toa return to the simple religion of 
Christ, to attention to the monitions of the Inner Light, 
was the forerunner of a religious enlightenment and lib- 
erality which has since, despite many drawbacks, steadily 
progressed in the Christian world. 

Perhaps it is not too much to claim that this small 
body of professing Christians has been the leaven which 
has leavened the mass, and that the power and influence 
Claimed for the Friends, though not shown by increase 
of membership or the controlling influence of numbers, 
is indicated by the recognition to a greater or less degree 
of the vital testimonies of the Society by nearly all sects 
of professing Christians. It cannot be denied that a 
recognition of the essential principle of the Inner Light, 
of increased simplicity and liberality of faith as compared 
with belief in complex theological dogmas, and a dis- 
position to insist upon certain uncompromising beliefs, 
and religious observances, is now widespread among the 
churches. 


faith, in an enlightened liberality which declines to insist 
upon any particular creed or confession of faith, but 
which concedes to every human being the absolute right 


to his own belief, insisting only that the life be pure and | 


void of offense, is to-day much more prevalent in the 
Christian world than two hundred, one hundred, or even 
fifty years ago. What part the Society of Friends has 
indeed had in this great spiritual and practical revival of 
Christ’s kingdom among men cannot be precisely stated. 
But the fact that the testimonies, to which from the begin- 
ning the Society has felt impelled to call the world, 
have, despite many drawbacks, taken firm root among 
the churches, and that the Society, despite its smallness 


of numbers, has had an influence recognized by a large | 





Belief in the Fatherhood of God and the | 
brotherhood of man, in a practical religion which “ives tts | 


| peated again and again. 
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portion of the Christian world, is powerful testimony to 
the character and efficacy of its work among men. 
Friends have been from the beginning a peculiar peo- 
ple ; peculiar in their style of dress, in their attempts at 
perfect honesty of manner and of speech, in their manner 
of silent worship, and in the conduct of their business 
meetings. Perhaps no other religious gatherings in the 
world transact business in the same way, arriving at de- 
cisions not by parliamentary usages or the vote of major- 
ities, but by the general sense and spiritual weight of the 
membership. 1 remember a quaint remark quoted to me 
long ago by one of our most highly respected members : 
‘« There are two ways of doing a thing, the right way 
and the Friends’ way.’’ I did not understand this to 
imply that the Friends’ way was not the right way, but 
that it was a peculiar way of arriving at correct results. 
There is always danger in peculiarities, and indul- 
gence in them without sound reasons, so far from being 


_an evidence of strength, is generally a sign of weakness 
| and should be most carefully guarded. 


And yet the pe- 
culiar method of Friends in the transaction of business, 


| has been on the whole successful, and is perhaps an ideal 
| even though an unattainable system of government on 
| any extended scale. 


But however great and heroic may have been the work 


_ of the Society in the past, it isnot on work already done 


that any Society can repose in security and safety, and 
it must be so especially with the Society of Friends. 
Not on the achievements of our ancestors can we or our 
descendants rest. The heritage which came to us can 


only be transmitted to our descendants by our faithfulness 
to duty and to the work of our day. 

What is the work of the Society at the present time? 
or, as is sometimes claimed, has its mission ceased among 


men, and after its remarkable history shall it disappear 
as an organization and be swallowed up by the other re- 
ligious bodies of the day? Is its work approaching a 
conclusion in the acceptance of its original testimonies 
by the Christian church, or shall it have a future of ac- 
tivity and influence even comparable to its distinguished 
history? These are questions which face us to-day and 
the answers are not easily to be found. Shall future 
history record that the career of the Society of Friends 
was but an incident in religious history, and that 
having stirred the churches to a recognition of the Divine 
life in the soul of man and of the simplicity and spirit- 
uality of the religion of Jesus Christ, it passed away and 
was seen of men no more? These may be strange ques- 
tions to ask on an anniversary occasion, when mutual 
congratulations seem to be the duty of the hour. But a 
time of rejoicing for past achievement should also be a 
time for self-examination. 

With a population perhaps exceeding seventy millions 
in this rapidly growing nation, and a growth in member- 
ship of nearly all the great religious organizations some- 
what correspondent thereto, our own small numbers have 
not increased but have remained practically stationary. 
While size of membership is nota test of spiritual power, 
and ‘‘ one with God is a majority,’’ yet this peculiar peo- 
ple must show by their works a reason for their existence 
as a separate organization, or they must soon cease to 
exist as a distinct body. : 

The age still needs to have held up before it the 
standard of a pure and vital religion, unvexed by theo- 
logical dogmas or by cumbrous outward ceremonials. It 
still needs to have George Fox’s cry ‘‘ turn within,’’ re- 
But evangelical teachers all 
about us have accepted the call and are holding the 
standard up. Where, therefore, lies the separate work of 
the Friends ? With an earnest belief in the mission of 
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the Society and a no less earnest hope for its continuance 
as a religious force in the world of mankind, I confess I 
have at times shared a sense of discouragement which has 
been expressed regarding its future. 

It may well be said that we have no especial mission 
of proselytism, that we do not care to add to our num- 
bers, but only to worship God in our own way. True: 
but evidences of vitality and of continuance in the body 
are much to be desired, and the want thereof, even the 
smallness of numbers of our membership, would seem to 
be indicative of weakness in the organization as it exists 
to-day. Have we as a body outlived our usefulness? 
Are we relying too much upon the past, upon. traditions 
handed down from the early days, instead of the inspira- 
tion which comes fresh to every age ? 

Let us consider a few points. ‘‘ Plainness of speech, 
behavior, and apparel.’’ This quaint testimony has an 
association in our minds almost of reverence. And yet 
care should be taken that its importance be not overesti- 
mated, and that it be not substituted for testimonies 
which are really vital. Plainness of speech, (the 
‘*thee’’ and ‘* thou’’ of the Friends), is indeed beauti- 
ful to hear as the language of affection, but the old prac- 
tice of applying the pronoun you to persons of rank, as 
though they were individually more than one, and thee 
to persons of inferior rank—the common people—does 
not now exist. Plainness of speech should be understood 
to mean directness, simplicity, and truthfulness of speech, 
not adherence to an awkward peculiarity. Plainness of 


behavior, unless perfectly understood and practiced in | 


the highest sense, is even fraught with danger. It must 
be confessed the charge sometimes made against Friends, 
of a want of refinement in manner, has not been alto- 
gether unwarranted, and the charge should be respect- 
fully considered. 
fashions and extravagance of dress, plainness of apparel 
is still a valuable testimony. Yet we cannot but regard 
the adherence to any particular style of dress as a de- 
parture from true simplicity. All these testimonies are 
still valuable. But a rigid adherence to a narrow for- 
mality in regard to them is not in correspondence with 
the enlightenment of the age, nor with the vital spirit of 
true Quakerism. 

The testimony against music would seem to need care- 
ful consideration. Fifty years ago almost every form of 
melody, vocal or instrumental, was regarded among 
Friends almost as a device of the evil one. To day 
music in its proper place is recognized by a large portion 
of the Society as elevating and refining in its tendency, 
and is profitably used in many of our homes. 

Again, some Friends still need to be reminded of the 
broadening and elevating influences of higher education, 
and in some quarters there is a want of appreciation of the 
benefits which undoubtedly spring therefrom and of the 
influence upon the future of the Society. Higher educa- 
tion is a necessity of the age. 


As a protest against rapidly changing | 





Will Friends avail of its | 


beneficent influence under their own guarded care, or | 
shall our young people be driven to seek it in other folds? | 


These matters are referred to not in any spirit of | 


undue criticism, but in that of inquiry, and with a sin- 
cere desire 
weak places in our midst. 
upon that side of the picture. 


life. 
twenty-five years, and the Young Friends’ Associations, 


of quite recent origin, are most encouraging evidences of | 
The study of the Scrip- | 


Christian vitality among us. 
tures in the true spirit of reverence and of intelligent 


to aid, if possible, in strengthening the | 
But I would not dwell | 
On the other side | 
there are evidences of the development of a living spirit | 
among us, which may yet bear fruit to the renewal of our | 
The First-day school work, a growth of the past | 


| and practices. 





research, as well as of the testimonies of Friends, should 
be most diligently commended. 

Let us ever hold up before our children the cardinal 
testimony of our faith—the simplicity of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, the Inner Light, the Divine Immanence, 
the divinity of Christ in the soul of man. Let us im- 
press upon them the beauty and sacredness of silent 
worship—the gathering together in a meeting capacity in 
a living silence, in the midst of which God speaks tothe 
soul as never man spake. 

Let us bear testimony to the value of a free gospel 
ministry. Let us cherish it as a testimony to simplicity 
in religious service and as a reminder of apostolic times 
And let us live, plainly, not in the spirit 
of asceticism, but in prudent accordance with our sev- 
eral circumstances, making proper use of the comforts 
and refinements which the age has brought us, ever re- 
membering our duty towards those not so well situated in 
outward circumstances as ourselves, and affording a proper 
example to others as opposed to extravagant and ostenta- 
tious living. 

If we are to maintain our position and increase our 
influence in the world, we must continue to show our 
faith by our works. Friends in the past have in their- 


| quiet way led in Christian labor among mankind. The 


great anti-slavery movement was antedated nearly a hun- 
dred years by the quiet labors of John Woolman and An- 
thony Benezet. In the cause of Peace, of the Indian,of Tem- 
perance, of Prison Reform, of the equal rights of woman, 
Friends have been among the leaders. So great, however, 
is the general activity in these latter days, that we are 
certainly no more than abreast of the Christian move- 


| ments of the times towards the uplifting of the human 


race. To maintain and increase our vitality we must at 
least have our full share in the Christian movements of 
the age. 

I believe the work of this peculiar people is mo¢ ended. 
On the contrary, although I anticipate no considerable 
accession to its numbers, I believe there is still a distinct 
work for itin the world. This work cannot be delegated 
to others. It is the peculiar service of the Society of 
Friends. It is their mission in the world. Add to the 


| fundamental doctrine of the Inner Light their testimonies 


to silent worship, to a free gospel ministry, and to sim- 
plicity of life, surely the Society has still a wondrous call 


| to continued service in the vineyard of the Lord. 


And appreciating the great heritage earned for us by 
the fathers and mothers of our faith, first through perse- 
cution and martyrdom, then through two hundred years 
of the highest Christian example to mankind, shall we 
not hold it ever dear and say to our children and our 
children’s children—‘‘ this Society was founded on a 
rock and it endures.’’ 


POEM: BY FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 
They heard a voice of ruin on the wind, 
And vengeful fingers flashed about the sky, 
Omens of terror. ‘‘ From the wrath behind. 
Save us, Jehovah!’’ rose our fathers’ cry. 


“* Look, Lord, our hands are bleeding where they cling 
Along the sharp edge of Thy mercy-seat ; 
Our heads are in the dust, and still we sing 
Amid our choking, fallen at Thy feet!” 


God rolled apart the portals of the sea, 
And pointed down the long Atlantic wave : 
“In yonder wilderness is peace with Me.”’ 
‘* Peace, then,’’ they answered, ‘‘ though it be a grave.”’ 


‘¢ Forth from the ruins of a broken dream, 
Out of the shadow of memorial fear, 
Yonder, O brother! Let the north wind scream, 
The billows threaten, still the Light is clear. 
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‘* The Light that led against embattled priests, 
Ranks girded only with the sword of love, 
The Light that cheered, even when amid the beasts 
Of Ephesus our saints and martyrs strove.” 


Peace in the wilderness those fathers sought, 
Where through its vales the silent river flows ; 

Peace in the wilderness they found, and taught 
The wilderness to blossom as the rose. 


Even yet the forest, yet the dales and rills, 
Hamlet or farmstead, all unknown to fame, 

Breathe the old beauty of the Cambrian hills 
And bind us with the magic of a name. 


Ah, dearer still the magic and the power 

Sprung from that simple round of birth and death ! 
Dearest of all they left us be the dower 

Of virtue, honor, fearlessness, and faith ! 


Strong-souled, O fathers, bred amid the shock 

Of falling kingdoms and our new time’s throe, 
Wearing your robe of meekness as a rock 

That fronts the storm-winds in his fleece of snow,— 


And ye, O nameless ones, that set the sail 
In some dreamed haven God's far tryst to keep, 
And with his light upon your faces pale, 
Clasping a virgin hope, sank in the deep,— 


Breathe faith upon us! For the dusk is falling, 
The stars ye followed vanish from our sight ; 

Scarcely we hear the leader's trumpet calling : 
So leave us not amid the gathering night. 


Not like some lonely fisher whom the wars 
Of wind and flood have left without a sail, 

What time the mist has blotted all the stars, 
And waves are chafing to the angry gale, — 


He clasps the helm, he knows not where to turn ; 
Behind, before, the white and sibilant foam ; 
Vain, vain for him the harbor beacons burn 
And little voices call him to his home! 


But let the light that led your hero-band 
Shine on for us, or sun or pillar of fire, 
Piercing the mists that veil a promised land 

And cheat the Spirit of its last desire,— 


That we may follow where a herald beam 

Shall light the coast of faith’s new hemisphere, 
Forth from the ruins of a broken dream, 

Out of the shadow of memorial fear. 


UNDERSTANDING TOO LaTe.—Not long ago I met a 
young lady in poverty whom I had previously known in | 
wealth, and this was, in substance, the story she told me : 
‘« Father died suddenly in Washington, and the profes- 
sional skill through which he had coined money for us 


died with him. I am not weeping because we are poor. 
I am broken-hearted because none of us saw that he 
was dying. Was it not pitiful that he should think it 
best not to tell any of us that he was sick? And I, his 
petted daughter, though I knew he was taking opium to 
soothe his great pain, was so absorbed by my lovers, my 
games, and my dresses, that I just hoped it would all come 
right. If I could only remember that even once I had 
pitied his suffering or felt anxious about his life, I might 
bear his loss better !’’ -' % 

The story is common enough. Many a father, year 


den and doing the labor of life, while those whom he 
tenderly loves hold with but careless hands all of honor 
and gold he wins by toil and pain. Then some day his 
head and hands can work no more! And the hearts that 


have not learned the great lesson of unselfish love while | 


love was their teacher must now begin their sad duty 
when love has left them alone forever.—Amelia E. Barr, 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Well arranged time is a sign of a well-ordered mind. 
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| ‘* keepers,’’ as a company of college students. 








| devious ways. 


‘ 
WEeARE OUR BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

Read before the students of Swarthmore College, Ninth month 

29, 1895, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
A THOUGHT that presses upon me in these opening days 
is the great privilege that is ours in the closely associated 
life of a college community. You who are students have 
come, with only one thought in your minds, it may be 
the thought of what you can ge¢ in this year’s separation 
from home. You are thinking of the progress you shall 
make in mathematics and science and language ; you are 
reckoning carefully how far your work may count toward 
the college degree. This is legitimate ambition and le- 
gitimate calculation; and may every hope of gain be 
realized! And may the closing days of the year, open- 
ing in happy expectation, find each one greatly grown in 
intellectual stature, greatly enriched in all that goes to- 
ward making the intellectual life. Only, let me ‘stir 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance ’’ that col- 
lege life is not merely a life of gain,—a struggle to get ; 
it is a life of unconscious and of conscious giving. You 
remember the story of the woman healed of the physical 
infirmities just by touching the hem of the garment of 
the Great Healer, the Great Teacher. Perhaps you are 
saying in your hearts: ‘‘ That was his great, Divine gift 
—only his, two thousand years ago.’’ But it was his 
constant endeavor to press upon his disciples that the 
power they saw manifested was not his own, but the 
Father's that sent him ; that by obedience he kept him- 
self one with the Father; that greater works than he did 
might they do, if they would keep their souls open to the 
inflowing of Divine Power. His teaching was not for 
those disciples, and for that time only, but for all that 
have ears to hear, and for all time to come. And for us 
in our life of intimate association the lesson is rich in 
meaning, that Jesus felt when the infirm woman touched 
the hem of his garment, that virtue had gone out of him. 
Many times it is permitted us to know for our own 
strengthening and encouragment when virtue has gone 
out of us. The lonely stranger among us, separated 
from the precious associations of home with its cherish- 
ing atmosphere of sympathy and love, flashes back upon 
us from appreciative eyes, acknowledgement of kindly 
greeting and helpful counsel that make us glad we could 
thus be ministers of cheer. 

Perhaps it might be said, that of no other congrega- 
tion of people is it so true that they are each other’s 
It is a 
company of ‘‘peers.’’ It is a company having un- 
bounded confidence in each other’s judgment. ‘‘ Zhe 
girls say so’’ is almost a final dictum. ‘‘ The fellows 
think thus and so,’’ is very nearly authoritative. It is 
this unique situation that gives the college student a 
place of power for lasting influence that may never be his 
again. Accept this opportunity as a gift from God. Hear 
the message to you from the Heavenly Father : ‘‘ My child, 
the work that I would do among the children of men has 
need of human workers. From out my own heart of love 
let me fill thy heart with love to be poured out again for 


| such as are thirsting and hungering for this Divine sus- 
after year, goes in and out of his home carrying the bur- 


tenance. Such love will be sunshine in the world, and 
in its warmth human souls will grow and grow upward 
toward the Source of love. Seek out the desolate—those 
whose feet are set in solitary places, and be my minister 
to them. 

‘From out my own omnipotence let me endue thy 
soul with strength. Stand among thy fellows a strong 
tower to protect them from themselves when impulse 
would sweep them off their feet and take them into 
Stand for truth, stand for honest effort, 
stand for noble endeavor ; then the hem of thy garment 
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shall have a healing and a strengthening touch to such as 
are weak of will, and of paltry purpose and unworthy 
aims. 
‘* My child, keep the windows of thy soul wide open to 
my all-pervading presence—that seeing thee, thy fellows 
may know of thy divine fellowship and seek it for them- 
selves.’’ 

Can you be deaf to this heavenly appeal? Can you 
be indifferent to this great opportunity to serve as minis- 
ters of God to each other? No anointing with sacred oil, 
or the laying on of priestly hands, does this service re- 
quire. That you have made yourselves members of a 
college community, and thus are brought into most inti- 
mate relations with your fellows, invests you with a 
power akin to the divine, and makes you your brother’s 
‘* keeper.’’ In these first days of the college year, the 
last days seem far away in the future. But the days 
swiftly pass into weeks; and the weeks are stored away 
into months, and lo! the year’s close is upon us. Take 
a long look ahead, and let the imagination do its best for 
you and bring before you the closing days in ’96. Think 
what it will be to you then, if your brother, your sister 
in the college community, has come happily through the 
college year guided and strengthened because virtue has 
gone out from you—because you have been strong and 
true and faithful. This is the joy that becomes ‘‘ treasure 
laid up in heaven.’’ If we could live as Jesus did, willing 
messengers of the Heavenly Father, how full of gladness 
our halls would be. Possibly there might come a check 
upon noisy demonstrations that interfere with the rights 
of others, but merriment and gladness would abound. 
There are so many signs that we are meant to be glad— 
that God himself lives in gladness. How he floods the 
earth with sunshine, and appoints birds to sing, and 
makes fruit beautiful and fragrant and delicious; and 
flowers, an infinite delight toour eyes! All these things 
point to his desire for our gladness. O let us live in 
such nearness to him, that our souls may be perpetually 
glad ! 

One other thought I would bring vividly and tenderly 
home to you in these opening days. If our halls are 
filled with the gladness that has the heavenly stamp upon 
it, it will be not only ours, but will radiate to every 
household bound by invisible but strong cords of love 
and solicitude to our own. The gladness of every home 
here represented, depends in large measure upon the 
spirit of our college life. You hold in your very hands 
while you are away from them the hearts of your mothers 
and fathers to be bruised and wounded by your neglect 
and indifference ; or cheered and sustained by your right 
endeavor and appreciative use of college life. You 
would not willingly stab these sensitive hearts; but 
every ‘‘ condition ’’ in your studies that comes of neglect 
on your part, isa cruel hurt tothem. Every sacrifice 
for your sakes they make a joy to themselves—O crown 
this joy with your own faithfulness and integrity ! 

And now, to each soul here present, be spoken the 
words of blessing pronounced long centuries ago : 

‘« The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto 


thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and | el Beal. 


TEACHING. 


give thee peace.’’ 


THE world stands on ideas, and not on iron or cotton ; | 


and the iron of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source 
of all the elements, is moral force. — Emerson. 


TALENT is what we have ; genius is what has us.— | 


Lowell. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 42.—TENTH MONTH 20, 1895. 

JESUS TAKEN FROM THE CROSS AND BURIED. 
GOLDEN ‘l'extT.—And Joseph took the body, and wrapped it in a 
clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, which he 
had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great stone 


to the door of the tomb, and departed. 
— Matt. 27: 59, 60. 


Scripture readings: Matt. 27: 57-66. Mark 15: 42-47. Luke 23: 
50-56. John 19: 31-42. 
HISTORICAL. 


Having accomplished their purpose in the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the Jews were now in great haste that his body, 
with the others, should be removed before the evening 
should usher in the Passover Sabbath. To leave the 
bodies unburied on that day would defile the holy city. 

We are not told what disposition was made of the 
bodies of the thieves, but it may be assumed that they 
were buried in the Valley of Hinnom, ‘‘ amidst the 
unclean dust-heaps of the city and the ashes of the 
burned offal of the Temple sacrifices,’’ for this was the 
common burial-place of malefactors. 

But the body of Jesus was notto be sotreated. The 
hour of final trial had driven from him almost all those 
who were openly his friends, and had proved that their 
faith, however exalted it might be, as yet lacked one 
noble quality, that which was later to make many of them 
willing to suffer persecution, and even death, for their 
Master. There was one, however, who had not been 
openly a follower of Jesus, a man of high position, who 
in the council had opposed the action by which Jesus 
was condemned, who now came forward to beg the body 
of Jesus, and to lay it tenderly away in the tomb which, 
according to custom, he had prepared for himself. This 
action of Joseph involved very great sacrifice, for it not 
only proclaimed him as a sympathizer with the Nazarene, 
seriously endangering his position and influence in the 
community, but to take part in a burial at any time 
made one unclean for seven days, and defiled everything 
with which he came in contact, and therefore the burial 
of Jesus not only made it impossible for Joseph to take 
part in the great feast of the Passover, but involved his 
seclusion during the entire week. 

‘« Among the Jews the hopes for the future were 
closely connected with the careful preservation of the 
body after death.’’ Nicodemus, therefore, ‘‘ who first 
came to Jesus by night,’’ but had since been his avowed 
disciple and shared with Joseph the preparation for the 
burial, ‘* brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a 
hundred pound weight,’’ which was thickly strewn upon 
the body before it was wrapped in the broad bands of white 
linen, which, with a white cloth or napkin over his face, 
completed the hasty preparation for the burial. There 
was no time for more perfect embalming, for the burial 
must be completed before sunset, and so the little band of 
faithful, loving women, who had followed from the place 


| of crucifixion, went away to prepare spices and ointments, 


‘and rested the sabbath day according to command- 
ment,’’ ready to go at the first moment when they might 
lawfully do so, to testify their devotion and perform the 
last service which Jewish custom made possible for the 


Of the many lessons which might be drawn from this 
account, one seems to be most evident. It is to be 
learned froin the noble action of Joseph of Arimathza. 


| Human nature is so various, the imperfections as well as 


the excellences of individual character are so different, 
that they are manifested under wholly different circum- 
stances. 
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The Great Teacher found no difficulty in selecting 
twelve disciples to follow him closely, and to be his 
ambassadors.. Of these eleven were faithful in the end, 
though we know of only one who followed his Master to 
the cross. The twelve would doubtless have been un- 
willing to count Joseph as one of them, but when the 
time of great trial came, they all except John forsook 
their Lord, while Joseph was ready to use all his influ- 
ence, to spend his wealth (for tradition says he bribed 
Pilate to give him the body), to give the tomb he had 
prepared for himself; in short, to do all he could, to 
perform the service which, perhaps, no one else could 
give. The lesson for us is that we must not judge those 
who do not come forward at the time or in the manner 
we would expect, but be sure we do not fail in the service 
which may be ours. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The careful preservation of the body after death as con- 
nected with the thought or hope of immortality, here 
quoted as a Jewish idea, is traceable back to the Egyptian 
thought, from which it was very likely derived during the 
bondage. Egyptian philosophy believed that the soul 
lived only so long as the body was preserved. Hence 
the wonderful preservation of mummies for thirty cen- 
turies, until in recent years the hands of curious seekers 
after knowledge brought them to the light and air and 
consequently to disintegration. 


kingdom of God. His faith, it seems, did not fail even 


when immediate hope vanished in Jesus’s death ; else he | : 
: J . | Prominent amongst them was Edward Jones, who sur- 


would not have cared to offer his services. For it must 
have been at best but a trembling hope that looked 
through that dark death-hour for the kingdom of God 
beyond. It is probable that in the hearts of some of 
Jesus’s followers a glimmer of hope did survive the cruci- 
fixion, which hope was later to be revived to a clearer 
ray. 
the darkness of complete discouragement, even among 
those who waited for the kingdom. The ‘looking ’’ 
was most likely at best a blind trust just at this time, for 
it could scarcely survive such a blow in any other form. 
So should we trust even in the darkest hours of life in the 
dawn to be. So should we cling to all the divine prom- 
ises and look with what faith we can for their fulfilment. 
There is at the present moment a widely diffused spirit 
of expectancy abroad in the Christian church. The re- 
ligious papers of many denominations are filled with it, 


and the hearts of earnest men and women are stirred by | 


it to a more courageous adherence to duty and a braver 
daring in the cause of Christ. A better day is rising and 
the signs are many and positive. The very ‘‘ looking’’ 
tends toward its own fulfillment. The World’s Parliament 
of Religion ; the gradual gathering of the Jews again in 
Palestine ; the conversion to Christianity of many thou- 
sands of both Jews and Chinese from reading the gospel 
and not from western evangelization ; the rising strength 
of woman’s power for good ; and the enterprise, progress, 
and increasing success of philanthropy in many lines all 


point with distinctness to the coming time of ‘‘a new | 


earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’’ 


God.—Fénelon. 


Duty walks with bowed head, as if it were always | more steadfast and earnest than those from Wales. They 
tired ; faith has a way of looking up, and it sees things | Jef, to their posterity a high example and a good name. 


duty never sees. —Selected. 


| proportions. 


| Merion which 


Joseph of Arimathzea it issaid was looking for the | home. 


But with many it must have sunk for the time into | 


| 1683, and Rowland Ellis, who came in 1686. 
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THE WELSH FRIENDS. 


Or those who responded to the invitation of William 
Penn to settle in his new Colony, the Friends in Wales 
were among the most prompt. The grant was made to 
Penn at the beginning of March inthe year 1680, (the 
year then began and ended, ‘‘ Old Style,’’ on March 
25th). Comparatively few colonists came over that 
year,—the summer and autumn of 1681,—but in 1682 
the stream of the migrating people had swelled to large 
In the Sixth month (August) 1682, came 
the advance company of the Welsh. They arrived in 
the Delaware, in the Zion, Compton master, on the 13th 
of that month, and settled at once on the lands in 
they had secured before sailing from 


This party in the Zion numbered about forty persons. 


vived at his new home in Merion to the age of ninety-two. 
The 26th of Twelfth month, 1737, Thomas Chalkley 
records being at his funeral, at Merion, and adds: ‘‘ He 
was one of the first settlers of Pennsylvania, a man much 
given to hospitality, a lover of good and virtuous 
people, and was beloved bythem.’’ His wife Mary, the 
daughter of Thomas Wynne,—who came with Penn in 
the Welcome, a few weeks later than the Zion,—was a 
minister, ‘‘ and zealous for the promotion of the truth.’’ 
Their descendants included many who were prominent 
among the Friends. Theirson Jonathar married Gainor 
Owen and fheir grandson, Owen Jones, Junior, was for 
several years Treasurer of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
in the period preceding the Revolution. 

Following Edward Jones and his company, came 
many other Welsh families. Conspicuous figures among 
them were Hugh Roberts, who arrived the next year, 
Both were 
ministers, and men of high character. Rowland Ellis 
lived at Bryn Mawr, in Merion, but died at Gwynedd, 
at the home of his son-in-law, John Evans, in 1729, in 
his eightieth year, and was buried at Plymouth. Hugh 
Roberts went back to Wales, on a visit, in 1697, and 
when he returned to Pennsylvania, the next year, he 


| brought with him the party of his friends and neighbors 


- My Lo | who settled the township of Gwynedd. 
THE crosses which we make for ourselves by a restless | 


anxiety as to the future are not crosses which come from | ; 
| Long Island, while on a religious journey. 


He died a few 
years later, 1702, at the house of John Rodman, on 


None of the early Friends in Pennsylvania were 
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A GRATIFYING feature to all, we feel sure, of the bi- 
centenary meeting, at Merion, was the participation in it 
of members of both branches of the Society. We should 
all have been sorry if a cordial invitation had not been 
extended to Friends of the other body, and it was very 
pleasant to have it kindly accepted. Both branches were 
represented on the program, and the large audience was 
composed of both. The purpose of the meeting was 
common to both, and the interest, as was true of the 
meetings at Flushing last spring, was signified without 
drawing lines of separation. 


DEATHS. 


EVANS.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 1, 1895, Bertha G., 
daughter of Elizabeth L. and the late Townsend W. Evans, in her 
31st year. 

Interment at Reading, Pa. 

HAIGHT.—At her home, at Union, Ontario, Canada, Ninth 
month 2, 1895, Mary Ann Haight, widow of the late Wm. Haight, 
in her 66th year; a birthright member of Lobo Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


STRATTON.—Bathsheba B. Stratton, widow of the late William 
L. Stratton, departed this life on the 8th of Fourth month, 1895, in 
the 84th year of her age. 

She was a sister of the late Nathaniel M. Brown, whose death was 
chronicled a few months since. Her meek, Christian life endeared 
her to those with whom she came in contact. Many friends and ac- 
quaintances will cherish with fond remembrances the pleasant visits at 
her home, especially the young, to whom she was always a kind 
friend and good counsellor. She was a regular attender of meeting as 
long as health permitted, but for several months she had been unable 
to attend, although not confined to her bed much of the time. She 
passed away as one falling into a sweet sleep. O, happy change to 
go to sleep on earth and wake in Heaven! 

She was for many years an esteemed elder of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


“As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 
The doors of sense, and shut us from the world, 
Like tender petals of some lingering rose, 
That of a frosty night have inward curled. 


‘* Dim as the figures in a dream, now pass 
Those glit’ring shows that stirred our youthful hearts, 
Poor hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 
Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 


‘* Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste of earth’s delights, 
Can longer please ; these things are past and gone; 
The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn.” 
B 


MOORE.—On Tenth month 6, 1895, at Quakertown, Pa., John 
Jackson Moore, aged 75 years; for many years clerk and otherwise a 
very useful member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 

He was son of the late Richard Moore, who was appointed an 
elder in his early manhood and continued in that position till his death. 
Richard was also many years a member of the Representative Com- 
mittee on which at this time the late J. J. Moore, as well as his son, 
Alfred Moore, (assistant clerk of the yearly meeting), were members. 
J. J. Moore was a well-informed man of good judgment and ability, 
and highly esteemed. 

SHEPPARD.—On the evening of Tenth month 4, 1895, at his 
residence, Media, Pa., Clarkson Sheppard, in his 83d year; a former 
assistant clerk and also clerk of the Yearly Meeting at Fourth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, and an esteemed minister. 

cone engaged in prayer at their meeting in Media he was 
stricken with paralysis, and his speech stopped; after a short time he 
recovered sufficiently to complete his supplication and then resumed 
his seat. ] 


SHEPLEY.—At Germantown, Tenth month 5, 1895, Hannah 
Drinker, widow of Thomas Shepley, in her 68th year. 


SEEING CuHRIst.—It is in Him that we meet the 


highest we know. In his person, speaking human lan- 
guage, mingling freely in human society, the world saw 
that which permanently raised its idea of God. Seeing 
Christ, it was God men saw, and saw him to be more and 
better than they had thought. God is revealed in him, 
and our hope of knowing God better is our hope of 
knowing Christ better.—AMarcus Dods. 








Friends in The West. 


VISITS IN ILLINOIS: INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

I Lert Chicago at 11.30 a. m. on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy road for Monmouth, Illinois. It wasa 
beautiful day to travel; I read the INTELLIGENCER by the 
way, enjoying it and the scenery, passing through some 
good farming land, but no corn like the fine crops we 
saw at Clear Creek, until I reached the farm of H. L. 
Speakman, where the tall corn reminded me of the good 
old times on my father’s farm. His wife, Annie, met me 
at Monmouth, where I arrived just in the fading of a 
gorgeous sunset, and was soon resting in their comfort- 
able home, a half mile from the city, feeling thankful for 
the faith which brought me. I enjoyed sitting by a wood 
fire and getting acquainted with their four children. 

I was interested in seeing their immense silo vats 
filled with ensilage—one holding go the other 70 tons— 
being well provided for their dairy the coming winter. 
Annie took me into town the next morning, calling to 
see her husband’s aunts, daughters of William and Rachel 
Michener, formerly of Chester county but came West 
many years ago, recalling pleasant reminiscences. After 
lunch went to visit my old schoolmate of Sharon memo- 
ries, Sarah Ann Knight, now Coates, wife of Cherrington ; 
we had only met once in more than fifty years, and it was 
a great pleasure to have this privilege. The next morn- 


| ing, after a heavy rain the previous night, which made 


everything fresh, took the 7.30 train for Chicago, parting 
with these friends, to cherish a grateful memory of their 
kindness. 

On my arrival after 2 p. m., was met by Emma Flit- 
craft, going to the home of Thomas and Marie Poulson, 
Danish Friends, where Allen met us, to attend the mar- 
riage of their daughter Mary with Percy Vesty, formerly 
of England, but not a member with Friends, under the 
care of Chicago Executive Meeting. The aged grand- 
mother, Anne Mete Poulson, who came with them to this 
country nearly thirty years ago, was a happy partaker of 
the solemnities of the occasion, and signed the certificate. 
She learned to speak English after coming here, but has 
lost the ability of late years and much regrets the disad- 


| vantage in social converse, but her family cheerfully in- 


terpret for her. It was very pleasant to meet again some 
of the Chicago Friends, and a privilege to mingle with this 
family in a season so fraught with deep interest and 
heartfelt aspirations for the best welfare of the daughter 
and sister entering the new life. Jonathan Plummer was 
present and voiced his feeling in a tender and appropriate 
manner. They expected to visit New York and Phila- 
delphia on their wedding trip, hoping to attend meetings 
in each place, and were given the names of some Friends. 

We returned to Oak Park, spending the evening with 
Isaiah Flitcraft and wife, close by. The next morning, 
cool and bright, my kind friends, Allen and wife, took 
me a lovely drive through Oak Park and into the city 
through Garfield Park, calling at George Broomell’s also 
at George Speakman’s book store, thus seeing him in the 
business as well as the family, and to see Phebe Smith, 
who would have been glad to accompany me to Richmond 
had she known of my going, being quite advanced in 
years and not equal to traveling alone ; then drove to the 
station, where | parted from these friends with a heart 
overflowing with thankfulness. 

Arrived in Richmond about 5 p. m., and very glad to 
see my cousin, Anna M. Starr, waiting for me, William 


| being from home. Seventh-day morning, being refreshed 


after a very restful night, I find cool and clear. While 
writing I hear the familiar voice of my cousin William 
calling me ; a very pleasant surprise, he having returned 
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earlier than expected. The Friends are collecting for 
the Yearly Meeting. 

elders. Samuel Sharp, from Camden, N. J., was present 
with a minute. Robert Hatton also in attendance. 
expression was given in the way of counsel and caution, 
and it was a season of deep travail and baptism of spirit. 
It was pleasant to meet with Friends from different locali- 


ties, whom I had not seen for a long while, and recall | 


the mingling with them in their neighborhood meetings 
years ago. First day morning cool and cloudy. We 
assembled for worship. After a season of silence, Robert 
Hatton arose, recurring to early experiences when his 
home was in their midst, of a mother’s love, and later a 
love which blessed through coming years, the memory of 
which warmed his heart and kindled anew the interest he 
felt for the best welfare of the children and grandchil- 
dren of those who were his associates in past years, citing 
them to the foundation principle of truth within their 
own souls. A concern was voiced that we might still 
bear the badge of true discipleship, overcoming all en- 
mity and prejudice and pride of opinion, and it any have 
wronged us, prayerfully seeking for a measure of that 
grace which would enable us to say: ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’’ R. H. followed 
with a concern for mothers, that they should not so in- 
dulge their children as to cause them suffering in the 
future ; not to love them less, but wisely. Rachel Mat- 
thews voiced a prayer of thanksgiving, and we separated. 

I dined with my cousins James and Sarah Starr in the 
familiar home where their mother, Elizabeth Starr, had 
so long presided with the grace and dignity of a warm 
hospitality. In the afternoon, meeting for worship at 3 
o’clock. Early in our quiet waiting Matilda Underwood 


cited to individual faithfulness, that by obedience to the 
promptings of the spirit we might help others to keep 
their right place, and promote harmonious labor. 
Samuel Sharp recalled the lesson of the barley loaves 
and fishes which a little lad had brought, that we might 
have faith in the Power to increase and bless our offer- 


ings. Anna M. Starr presented to view the loss we sus- 
tain through sins of omission. Several others appeared 
in the ministry A religion was emphasized which en- 
ables us to meet with fortitude the trials, disappointments, 
and bereavements which come into our lives, and through 
all to maintain the grateful heart, seeking to bring cheer 
and comfort to others who may be more sorely tried than 
we. At the close of the meeting learned of the bereave- 


ment which has come to our friend Wm. Wade Griscom | 


and his family, deeply sympathizing with them in this 
severe trial—yet how blessed have they been with her 
presence and loving ministrations, a sweet memory to 
treasure through all the coming years. Returned to my 
home glad to rest, many other friends taking tea with us. 
It is a great pleasure to meet those from different parts of 


the vineyard, feeling often drawn to visit them in their | 


homes and little meetings. 

The Young Friends’ Association met in the evening, 
and while desiring to mingle with the voung life, it 
seemed wise to rest. Second-day morning the Yearly 
Meeting couvened. Many changes have taken place 
since privileged to meet with them in their annual gather- 
ing. Yet this passing away, keeping bright the golden 


seeking children, seems in accordance with the ordering 
of best wisdom, and our hearts are often warmed in real- 
izing that ‘‘ instead of the fathers there are the sons, and 
instead of the mothers the daughters.’’ The epistles 
from other yearly meetings were all read except Illinois, 
which had not yet arrived, renewing the ties of kindred 


| loving service. 
At 2 o’clock we met for the meeting of ministers and | to these and collect the exercises of the meetiug. A 


| bountiful lunch was prepared in the basement of the 
Much | 


| ing therein the use of tobacco. 
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love, and strengthening our efforts in the various lines of 
Committees were appointed to respond 


meeting-house, affording time for social mingling. Met 
again at 2 p.m. A message from men Friends, asking 
their sisters tu join them in appointing a committee to 
consider the propriety of meeting in joint sessions. 
Much expression was given on both sides of the question, 
many being ready for the change, others feeling it would 


| be a backward move, but decided it would be best to 


grant the request in appointinga committee. Thereport 
of the Representative Committee was read and other 
business transacted. At the opening of the session one 
of the representatives reported the reappointment of 
Rachel Matthews for clerk and Mary Parry Thorpe for 
assistant. 

Much concern was expressed regarding the effort to 
introduce military drill into our public schools, also an 
exercise in reference to the training of children most 
especially in that direction which leads through wise 
guidance and loving counsel to habits of self-control. 
Took tea and spent the evening with Elizabeth H. 
Lupton and her daughters ; her husband, long since trans- 
lated, was a nephew of Samuel M. Janney. We had met 
before in Virginia, and it was pleasant to renew the ac- 
quaintance, 

Third-day morning again assembled. The [Illinois 
epistle was read, calling forth interested expression in 
regard to the severaltopics embraced therein, and sympa- 
thy for those whuv have suffered through the failure of 
crops. The committee appointed to consider the subject 
of joint sessions,reported that they had arrived at a judge- 
ment favorable to meeting next year with open shutters. 
It was a great surprise to many, in view of the feeling 
expressed in the previous session; but the committee 
were favored to lay aside their preferences and prayerfully 
seek for best wisdom in their deliberations,and it was felt 
to be a precious season, where the covering over them 
was love, some expressing it the crowning session of the 
Yearly Meeting. The report was united with and the 
fervent aspiration arose that only good night result from 
this united action. 

Dined with Caroline Reeves with other friends at her 
suburban home, not allowing much time, but grateful tor 
the privilege. In the afternoon a concern was laid be- 


| fore the meeting for the appointment of a Visiting 


Committee,which met with a warm response, many feeling 
the need there was for such labor; men Friends united in 
the appointment. In the morning session the queries had 
all been read and answered and weightily considered. 
The attendance of our little meetings emphasized, and 
caution extended that we do not sit in judgment over 
those who may not gather with us and thus lose the 
blessing of the quiet hour. Encouragement was felt in 
our advanced position in the Temperance work, includ- 
In the afternoon a 
committee was appointed to attend the Educational Con- 
ference at Swarthmore ; interest in the cause was voiced. 
A young mother feeling a hesitancy to send her young 
child to the public school, the thought was expressed 
that sooner or later our children must mingle with the 


| world and that the home training should be such as to 
thread in a succession of standard bearers among God's | 


fortify them to meet and overcome the obstacles in their 
way ; but that it was very desirable whenthese children 
must leave the parental care that we should have 
educational institutions for their advanced tuition with 
environments favorable to their best welfare. 

Went to my cousin’s, James Stern’s, to tea, had the 
pleasure of mingling with relatives and friends ; attended 
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in the evening a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee. 
A paper was read and discussed entitled ‘‘ Criminals, 
and their Punishment in the South,’’ by William F. 
Morris, of Tennessee. It was a thoughtful and suggestive 
paper, awakening renewed interest in the work of Prison 
Reform, and, better still, educational appliances as help- 
ful in the prevention of crime. 

Fourth-day morning at eight o’clock, the second 
session of meeting for ministers and elders was held. 
There was very little business to claim our attention, but 
much exercise in the ministry. One of the elders ques- 
tioned whether the time had not come that we might 
profitably dispense with this separate organization—she 
always feeling that whatever good there was, she wanted 
the whole body to have the benefit thereof. We passed 
directly from this to the meeting for worship which was 
largely attended. There was much expression, and we 
trust for good. A concern was voiced of thankfulness 
for the simplicity of our faith—and the great comfort of 
feeling the nearness of our Heavenly Father and his ever 
present power to inspire and direct us. In the afternoon 
the First-day School Association met in adjourned session, 
the remaining Epistles from other yearly meetings were 
read,—also the replies to these, mostly written by the 
young people and read by them,—giving cause for en- 
couragement in the interest manifested, and improve- 
ment of their talents for usefulness. Delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the Conference at Swarthmore. There 
seemed a general appreciation of the good work being 
done, several members of the First-day School having been 
brought into the meeting, and an increasing interest 
manifested. Then adjourned. Went with Frances M. and 
Nora Robinson to their pleasant home in their father’s 
house, and had a most enjoyable evening with other 
friends in company. As my letter is already long, will 
defer the closing of the Yearly Meeting.  L. H. P. 

Richmond: Ind. Tenth 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MEETINGS AT JERICHO. 
AmonG the appointments for First-day, Tenth month 
6th, of the Visiting Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting, was the meeting at Jericho, Long Island. 
It should be known to all Friends that this was the 
home meeting of Elias Hicks for the greater part of his 


busy and profitable eighty-two years of life. Being a 
carpenter by occupation, he assisted about a hundred 
years ago in building the meeting house just as it still 
stands. His former dwelling is near by, and his remains 
rest in the graveyard adjoining, along with those of his 
immediate family. 

On this occasion Joseph T. McDowell and Joseph A. 
Bogardus, of New York, and Isaac Hicks were in attend- 
ance as representatives of the committee, all of whom 
spoke most acceptably at the morning meeting, after 
which a pilgrimage was made to the grave of Elias 
Hicks. 

Accompanying the visitors was a delegation from the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn. 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon a conference was held in the 
meeting-house to advocate the forming of a Friendly As- 
sociation ; the day being a perfect one, such as is rarely 
seen, with a cloudless sky and bracing mid-autumn air, 
there was a liberal attendance, including Friends from 
Matinecock and Westbury meetings. 

In behalf of the New York and Brooklyn Association 
Albert A. Merritt read a paper written by Marianna Raw- 
son, entitled, ‘‘ The Possibilities of Young Friends’ As. 
sociation Work,’’ and a number of members spoke in 


explanation of the scope and methods of conducting 
their association work, and of the pleasure and great 
benefit derived by participating in it, which was supple- 
mented by words of encouragement from the other New 
York Friends. 

Much interest was evidenced, and a joint committee 
of Westbury and Jericho Friends was appointed to take 
action for the immediate organization of an association 
on the general plan as indicated by the discussion of the 
occasion. 

These Friendly associations have already accomplished 
much for the welfare of our beloved Society, and give 
promise of still greater benefits for the future ; accord- 
ingly it is a great pleasure to note the spread of the work 
in the formation of new organizations. 

Following this, in behalf of the Jericho Friends, 
Carrie Robbins, a descendant of Elias Hicks, read a 
very interesting sketch of his life, which was enjoyed by 
the meeting, and the hope was expressed that the paper 
should also be heard in other associations. 


There was a large company of Friends at the usual 
Morning Meeting at Merion, on First-day last,—it being 
the day following the commemoration meeting. Lukens 
Webster and Mary Travilla spoke. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, at the special meeting 
appointed by the Committee of Philadelphia Quarter, the 
meeting was held in the tent, which was more than filled. 
Isaac H. Hillborn, Allen Flitcraft, Matilda E. Janney, 
Margaret P. Howard, and Samuel S. Ash were among 
those who spoke. A daily paper furnishes the following 
notes of I. H. Hillborn’s communciation : 

‘‘ For 200 years men have been wont to meet with in 
these old walls for the worship of God, and we, their de- 
scendants, have met this afternoon for the same purpose. I 
trust we stand as a united people in bearing our testimony 
to the world of the truths enunciated by our Society and 
a united people in bearing our testimony to a belief as a 
people to the direct revelation of our Father’s will with- 
out human aid. 

‘¢ This is not a new truth. It was acknowledged in 
earlier times, but people had turned away from this and 
depended too much on outward forms and ceremonies. 
Jesus Christ is the only foundation. The only differ- 
ence exists in the testimonies and not in the foundation. 
Some have questioned the Friends’ belief in Jesus Christ. 
I have never believed nor does the Society of Friends be- 
lieve in any other foundation than that of Jesus Christ. 
We believe that in that Divinity is a saving power and 
that there is no other saving grace save Him alone.’’ 


Oar friend John J. Cornell informs us that he and his 
wife expect to leave Mendon, N. Y., where they have 
made their home for the summer, for Baltimore, on the 
11th instant. 


THERE are moments in life when swayed by some 
noble impulse or acting under the power of an inspiration, 
we seem to have reached an almost unattainable height. 
There are moments when you become aware'of the possi- 
bilities of your nature. These are the times when God 
reveals to you what he would have the whole of your life 
to be. He would have every trifling duty, even the most 
menial service illumined by the belief that it is his power 
that aids you to do your best in that service. Your life 
thus becomes like a polished diamond taken from the 
darkness of self and illumined with his light till that light 
radiates and beautifies it for his glory.— Phillips Brooks. 
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KIMBERTON BOARDING SCHOOL: ABBY 
KIMBER. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

In the school Gertrude took the place of her sister Mary as 
teacher of penmanship. Under the instruction of both 
the penmanship of Kimberton Boarding School became 
noted for its beauty and elegance. A certain degree of 
similarity can be traced in the hand-writing of all pupils 
educated at this school, individuality being lost to ‘that 
extent. This similarity was not attained without long 
continued and persistent effort to model each letter on 
the principles of the art of writing. Slates were used, 
and a copy-book could not be obtained until there was 
little risk of its being spoiled. When each letter, in every 
line and curve, had been fully impressed upon the mind, 
and when the underlying principles of structure were 
fully understood, then, and then only, could ink be per- 
mitted to give permanency to our efforts. When classes 
were sufficiently advanced, the beautifully-written copies 
of the teacher were given us, along with quill pens of 
her own making. The latter work occupied many of her 
hours daily. While we wrote, she passed from desk to 
desk, marking with her pencil any deviation from cor- 
rectness, and drawing the line as it should appear, until 
it was almost impossible to avoid some degree of perfec- 
tion. When a serviceable hand had been acquired, all 
varieties of ornamental writing were permitted. The 
latter was artistic work, for in spirit Gertrude was a true 
artist. Once as she passed in her rounds, one of her 
pupils felt the light touch of her lips on the forehead. 
This was the beginning of a friendship faithful unto 
death and beyond it,—a blessing in life, and a dearly 
cherished memory ever after. 

Both Martha and Gertrude Kimber were endowed 
with fine voices for singing, and I am told this was 
equally true of their sister Mary. Gertrude’s voice was 
strong, rich, and powerful, yet remarkably tender and 
flexible. At all times she was ready to use it for the 
pleasure of others. She despised waiting to be coaxed, 
and would have none of it. Often, as she mended her 
pens, she would be the centre of a group gathered around 
her to listen to her sweet voice, as she sang some old 
Scotch songs of the domestic affections, or sang out the 
melodious ‘‘Alpine Horn.’’ Of course we loved her. It 
would have been most unnatural not to do so, and young 
girls are not often unnatural. Our evenings were often 
made delightful with the singing of both sisters, and to 
my knowledge, Friend Kimber never interfered with 
them, or discouraged their musical tastes. He would 
certainly have been capable of enjoying them to the full 
himself, whether he ever allowed himself that indulgence 
or not. 

After a few years Gertrude also married, becoming 
the beloved and honored wife of that eloquent apostle of 
Freedom, C. C. Burleigh, and the mother of two sons 
and a daughter. 


closed a career which promised great distinction. 


In 1840, I remained at home but walked daily to and 
from the school. 


in London. Her cousin Sarah Pugh had been appointed 
one of the American delegates, and Miss Abby was 
earnestly invited to become one of the party. Her mind 
was decided promptly, and in two or three days she was 
on ship board ready to sail with the rest. When she re- 
turned, she was overflowing with varied and mainly de- 





Her son Charles had already attained | 
a high reputation as an artist in Munich, when death | 


I was present when Miss Abby left for | 
Europe to attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention | 
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lightful experiences, which she freely shared with us, her 
eager listeners. 

On the outward voyage, the recently married pair, 
Henry B. and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, were fellow-pas- 
sengers, and Mrs. Stanton, in her almost girlish wife- 
hood, was a prime favorite, of whose witty sallies and 
mirth-provoking independences, Miss Abby had numer- 
ous memories. Amongst the other delegates were James 
and Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, and Elizabeth J. Neal, 
of Philadelphia. The last named afterward became the 
wife of Sydney Howard Gay, for a long time editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, of New York, and for a time 
managing editor of the New York Zridune. Miss Abby's 
friendship for Miss Neal, strengthened at that time, con- 
tinued for life. By some of the English Anti-Slavery 
friends, Miss Neal was thought to resemble Queen Vic- 
toria so strongly that they were afraid she would be mis- 
taken for the latter. It was perfectly proper for an 
American sight-seer to visit museums, collections of 
paintings, churches and cathedrals, and other places of 
historic interest, and to do whatever she and her party 
pleased without regard to the restrictions of Royalty. 
This incident strengthened in our minds a sense of our 
own privileges as free born American women ; and to tell 
the truth, we preferred the position of Miss Neal to that 
of the Queen of England. 

I do not think Miss Abby had suffered much in being 
refused admittance to the Convention either for herself 
or her friends. On the contrary, I think she enjoyed the 
sense that ‘‘ where the MacGregor sat was the head of the 
table.’’ Lucretia Mott and her friends outside were 
more than the remainder of the Convention. The heart 
and soul of England was largely with them. To atone 
for the discourtesy they were sought out by some of the 
best of the land. They had met amongst others, Richard 
D. Webb, James Houghton, and Allen, of Dublin ; 
Harriet Martineau, George Thompson, Elizabeth Pease, 
(who afterward married Prof. Nicoll, author of an elo- 
quent series of lectures on astronomy), Lady Byron, the 
Duchess of Sunderland, and her daughter, (the latter after- 
ward becoming the Duchess of Argyle, and mother of the 
Marquis of Lorne, son-in-law of Queen Victoria), with 
Lord Mispeth, all of whom sympathized deeply with the 
American Abolitionists. Thomas Clarkson had visited 
the American delegation to express his pleasure of meet. 
ing with them, and to make it more emphatic on account 
of their exclusion. When Miss Abby asked him fora 
lock of his hair, which was perfectly white, he replied 
with characteristic generosity: ‘‘ Dear child! if you 
want it, take it all.’’ She did take a few hairs only, and 
these she shared with me. 

Her knowledge of history had greatly deepened her 
interest in places, and indeed, as I[ afterward learned, 
had been of service to the whole party. She and Sarah 
Pugh had joined the Stantons on a visit to Paris, and, of 
course, with all these experiences, she had returned with 
memories to last a life time. 

Her generosity in imparting these memories so freely 
to us was in accordance with her habitual endeavors for 
our good. She had never confined herself to what is 
technically called school education. She included every 
thing which she thought would be useful to us in after 
life. Thoughtfulness of others was one of her leading 
characteristics, and she earnestly impressed upon us the 
duty of forming the Aadit of thoughtfulness. Once, when 
attending a meeting in a neighboring city, I observed 
that as each lady entered, she took an end seat, com- 
pelling others who came later, to push past her. Miss 
Abby had carefully instructed us to go to the middle, 
allowing entrance on either hand; and also to avoid 
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every other exhibition of silfishnass either in public or | and I had a little glimpse of the sunset effect on the 


private. The good Christian rule of ‘* Do to others as 
you would have them do to you,’’ was her rule of life, 
which she applied to all things great and small. 

She taught us how to walk well, how to dress, how to 
be neat, how to economise, in short, how to round out 
our own characters, by proper attention to small, but 
important matters. ‘‘I love you’’ she would say ‘‘ and 
I want you to succeed in life.’’ I know of one pupil, 
who after the lapse of half a century, says she ties her 
bonnet strings ‘‘to please Miss Abby.’ 

Under such precept and example, it was truly wonder- 
ful to observe the refining process of a few months’ time. 


acter destined to repeat itself indefinitely. 
all in all, as a teacher, guide, and friend of the young ; 
as a moralist, reformer, and philanthropist; as a social 
leader, as genius of no common order, and above all, as 
a wise, deep, true-hearted and tender women, I have never 
found, in combination, her superior, if indeed her equal, 
and I have known and loved many of the best amongst 
women. 

As long as she lived our friendship remained unbroken, 
In 1871 she came to see me. The impulse was strong 
upon me to thank her for her noble life, and especially 
for her influence on the pupils of Kimberton School. | 
spoke for them all in terms of the gratitude I felt. 


seemed surprised, and replied: ‘‘I have been told I was 


severe, but in all [ said and did, I tried never to wound | 


the self-respect of any one.’’ The next day she was 
stricken with paralysis, and after that no voice could 
reach her mortal ear. She knows now, doubtless, how bene- 


ficient her life on earth has been, and how many there | 


are to ‘‘ rise up and call her blessed,’’ and to hold her 
memory as one of their dearest possessions. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A TEACHER’S NOTES: LINDAU, ZURICH, 
LUCERNE, AND THE RIGI. 


NINTH month 10.—I suppose one must have all sorts of 
experiences to make one appreciate one’s blessings. I 
had such lovely days in Munich, and did so enjoy the art 
gallery there and the library. The pension was so clean, 
central, and homelike, I hated to leave, but could not 
spare a day longer. 

To-day I rode through a pretty pastoral country re- 
sembling that which I had seen before ; I only noted a few 
quaint scenes, such as women working the quarries and 
keeping railroad gates; but soon the presence of blue 
crocuses in the meadows made me aware of the fact that 
I was getting into higher altitudes, and I was directly in 
the midst of mountain scenery that reminded me of the 
mountains about Pottsville, Pa., only they rose more 
abruptly from the pasture lands about. The outlines, at 
first faint and cloud-like, soon became giants, and by the 
time we reached Immenstadt, we were in the very midst 
of the Algauer Alps. So it was no surprise to see a little 
girl selling bunches of the beautiful white ede/weiss, and 
I am sorry now I did not buy a bunch to brighten my 
table to night. We passed a lake that had the most mar- 
vellous light emerald green tint, and contrasted with the 
intense blue of the sky and dark green of the pine-clad 
mountains most wonderfully. 

In one place I was interested in reading the sign, 
‘* Wasserscheide von Donau und Rhein,’’ or ‘‘ the water- 
shed between the Danube and the Rhine.’’ We were 
soon in Lindau, a little, picturesque city of about the 
size of Media, I think, on an island in the Bodensee, 


| tants) in Europe. 








water. I was very fortunate in having the ‘‘ Damencoupé,’’ 
or ladies’ compartment, entirely to myself, so that I 
could go from side to side as | pleased. 

I had my first glimpse of snow-capped mountains to- 
day. Icame to the ‘‘ Hotel zur Krone,’’ second on 
Baedeker’s list and starred, but my star this time failed 
me, for although it is very quaint, a sort of hollow 
square affair, with plants in the courtyard, and 
picturesque, tiled roofs, it is not very c/ean, and the com- 
bined odors wafted up from the kitchen not agreeable. 
But I am helped by the sight of the convent sisters next 


| door, as they sit at their table and look so refreshingly 
Girls left the school changed for life, and into hundreds | 


of homes was carried an unconscious beauty of char- | 
Taking her 


clean in their black and white. 

Ninth month 12.—I left Lindau by boat and sailed 
across the Bodensee. It was hazy, unfortunately, and 
gathering for rain, which was much needed after the past 
hot weather, so I did not have the fuil benefit ; but it was 
beautiful. Then I took the train for San Gallen, where I 
stopped several hours and was fully repaid. It lies over 
2,000 feet above sea level on the side of a mountain, and 
is one of the highest cities of its size (27,000 inhabi- 
Here is the famous Benedictine Mon- 
astery, founded by an Irish monk in the 7th Century. 


| From the large and rambling monastery buildings one 
| can judge of the power of the Abbacy in its days of 
| greatness in the Eighth and Ninth centuries. 
She | 


After wan- 
dering about for half an hour I went into the library 
room where the famous old manuscripts are and spent a 
most delightful hour. 

I arrived here [Ziirich] last night and found Frau Merz 
very hospitable, and it is so pleasant not to be in a hotel. 
Zurich is a beautiful spot, although the weather has grown 
dull and I cannot yet get the full effect of the mountain 
peaks. This pension isa real study in human nature, Frau 
Merz being a dear, kindly old soul, and her daughter a kin- 
dergarten teacher and trainer. An American lady, Mrs. H., 
and her daughter, fresh from the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, are.next door to me, and are very kind. We have 
several mutual acquaintances. Then there are Italians, 
Swiss, andso on. The ease with which the Swiss man talks 
Italian and then turns and converses fluently in English or 
German, or the Swiss dialect, is simply marvelous ; but 
these people over here speak so many languages that one 
is quite shamed. To-day I went up on the Utliberg, a 
mountain just opposite, and from which there is a fine 
view down over Zurich and on the meadows and orchards 
of apple and pear trees, and lower hills and far mountains, 
and sometimes of the snow-capped ones that never will 
show themselves, and I despair of really seeing them. I 


could just make out the faint outline of the Jungfrau, 
but no more. 


One German, or Swiss, lady was very kind to me and 
told me many interesting things, and yesterday Mrs. 
H. and I walked up the Ziiricherberg and gathered 
scabiosus and what looked like wild peas, only it has 


thorns, and various other flowers I did not know. What 
I thought were anemones are a kind of crocus that are 
blooming now in profusion, ‘‘Zettlosen’’ they call them, 
meaning ‘‘ out of season.’’ They are beautiful, spring- 
ing up through the meadow grass, and such green 
meadows they are. 


I wish you could see the shops here and the wa¢ches. 


| I really do not see how they sell them all or enough to 


make aliving. To-morrow is a national festival—a sort 
of harvest thanksgiving, and I hope I shall see something 
of the people from the country. 

Ninth month 18.—My letter has a blank for three 
days ; two of those are really red-letter ones in my ex- 
perience. The festival day proved to be avery quiet one, 
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for it was a religious one, and all the women wore black 
to church, and in the afternoon put on color, but nothing 
very gay. 
Swiss people as I have seen them thus far. That evening 
we took a row on the Zurich lake, and it was beautiful. 
It is very picturesque to see the oarsmen standing in the 
boats (for they stand up and row) here and there over the 
lake. The mountains were beautiful, but the snow- 
capped ones still kept themselves hidden from our sight. 
On each side of the lake lie little hamlets or villages, 
dotting the landscape amid the fruit trees. This 
land is so full of fruit trees, apple, pear, and plum, it 
must indeed be doubly beautiful in spring time when they 
bloom. 

But now to my delightful trip of yesterday and the 
day before. I started out quite early in the morning on 
a bright, clear day on the trip up the far-famed Rigi, 
doubtful as to whether it would pay me, for the moun- 
tains are such deceiving things, and the weather fickle. 
Before I reached Lucerne, I had made the acquaintance 
of a pleasant Swiss lady, with her sister and daughter, a 
bright and pretty girl of nineteen or twenty. They said 
they were going up later in the day, and rather advised 
me to try it. 

Lucerne is justly famous for its beauty at the head of 
the wonderful Vierwaldstatter See, and is full of foreign- 
ers of every description. One hears all languages about 
one, French and English predominating. For the first 
time this summer I crossed the stream of tourists, and 
people with Baedekers in hand were on every side. I 
walked along the quays and feasted my eyes on water and 
mountain, then sought a ‘‘ pension ’’ to leave my light 
baggage and engage dinner. 

Then I set out and visited, of course, first of all the 
wonderful Lion of Lucerne, cut in the solid rock, and so 
well known to all from pictures, and the glacier garden 
with its wonderful holes and millstones. One can really 
appreciate the mighty strength and power of nature and 
natural laws better after seeing such a sight as this than 
in the presence of a rushing stream. Here one sees the 
results of the work of ages, and despite the many artificial 
devices of the park keeper to beautify, we are awed by 
the sight. Lucerne is so well known through pictures 
and Stoddard lectures that it is unnecessary to attempt a 
lame description of its beauties. You must really see to 
comprehend the blue of the lake and the colors of the 
‘« everlasting hills.’’ 

My few hours passed so rapidly that I was only too 


soon coinpelled to take my boat to Vitznau, the point | 


from which the Rigi is ascended. This lake defies de- 
scription. At every turn one is confronted with a pic- 
ture that one would fain imprint on one’s mind forever. 
As I was waiting for the train to start up the mountain, 
[ chatted with two gay little French girls, as I thought ; 
but one was Swiss and the other was Scotch, as I after- 
ward learned, and the Swiss one was taking her friend up 
the Rigi. Thus [ had two as enthusiastic companions as 
myself. They were fresh from boarding school, and as 
bright and happy as two birds. 

[hen came that glorious ride,—up, up, the steep 
mountain side, and suddenly, after you had gone many 
minutes, the road turns, and there are the glaciers and 
snow capped peaks, right near you they seem. The 
Titlis was the first I saw, and he is a fine one. For him 
and for Mount Pilatus I feel a sort of affection, for I 
could always recognize them from the mass of other 
peaks about me. Every traveler to Switzerland has prob- 
ably had this ride, and has had the feelings of awe in 
the presence of those silent giants, but not every traveler 
had, as I, the rare pleasure of a perfect sunset and a per- 
fect sunrise over them. 
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There is something very attractive about the | 





There were just clouds and mists enough to enhance 
the beauty of the whole. Such a sight is far too grand 
for words, andwhen in the morning the old man blew his 
horn (not imusically), and then gave the jodel of the Swiss 
mountaineers, one wakened with the joyful feeling that 
the sun was rising and that the magnificent peaks, the 
Bernese Alps, Pilatus, and all, were still there waiting in 
solemn grandeur. Below us, over Xiissnacht and Schwyz 
lay a rolling cloud of mist, and the tints of purple and 
blue were myriad. The large hotel, the many guests, the 
whole world below, were for one supreme moment blotted 


| out from our minds, and one seemed alone with nature 


and itsCreator. ‘‘ And to think that God made this for 
such creatures as we are! ’’ said one of the young girls 
in French by me, just as I thought it. Nothing can mar 
the memory of that morning. Reluctantly we bade good- 
bye to the peaks, and were soon going down the moun- 
tain-side again, longing to lean out of the car to pick the 
blue gentians and clusters of harebells. 

While waiting in Vitznau for the ship to Filiiellen, 
the other end of the lake, I watched some children 
throwing crumbs to shoals of little fishes that one could 
see so plainly in the clear blue water. The ride across 
the lake was more beautiful than I had imagined it, and 
at TZellsplatte, the landing place just below the jutting 
rock where the chapel stands to mark the spot where le- 
gend says Tell made that daring leap to escape from 
Gessler’s clutches, many passengers landed to walk thence 
along the famous Axenstrasse to Fliiellen. A ride on the 
top of a "bus from this quaint little town to Altdorf, 
where the legend places the far-famed apple scene, and a 
couple of hours’ strolling through the town and up the 
hillside were no less interesting than the boat ride. I 
seemed to have the little town almost to myself, for it was 
high noon and all appeared to be indoors. Under a fine 
old horse chestnut tree, way above the main part of the 
town by the convent walls, I sat and rested for a long 
time with a beautiful view before me and the sound of 
monks chanting in the chapel near-by, and of boyish 
voices playing hide-and-seek behind the high walls. It 
is a town of stone walls. All the gardens are walled in, 
and the fruit trees are short and trained on posts or stakes. 

A three hours’ ride over the Gotthard railway, through 
one tunnel after another, around the Zuger See, past 
lovely Immensee, brought me, tired but happy, back to 
Zurich to find the snow mountains revealed in all their 
grandeur. F. H. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 


A VOICE FROM MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

WE wish to inform our friends that we are on the ground 
once more ready for the year’s campaign. While we are 
determined to do our best, our friends must remember 
that our success depends greatly upon the manner we are 
borne in mind by them. The long vacation is always 
exhausting to the purses of the teachers, and we hope our 
friends willsend in their contributions as early as possible, 
that we may be able to pay them promptly at the close of 
the month. We have one hundred dollars in the treasury 
to begin with. We shall look for the usual assistance in 
the way of barrels. 

Friends are no doubt aware of the serious illness of 
Henry M. Laing, who has so long borne the larger part 
of the burden of collecting funds, particularly for this 
school. It is quite evident that others must come forward 
to his relief, and we trust the cause will not be suffered to 
languish. Assy D. Munro. 

Mount Pleasant, S. C., Tenth month, 1895. 
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€ovucational Department. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS AND MILITARISM. 


THERE appears to be an energetic protest from some quarters in Eu- 
rope against the character of the average school-book. The Herald 
of Peace, London, reports some of them. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, in a recent address to schoolmasters and 
teachers, M. F. Rasmussen eloquently denounced the mischievous 
effect of the present almost universal pollution of school-books and 
popular histories with the war-spirit and eulogies of the battle-field. 
M. Rasmussen spoke of this as being a national curse, and emphati 
cally said: ‘* The war-spirit is the evil spirit of schools, and the war- 
spirit is the evil spirit of the community.” 

A handy Manual of History, for scholars, has been published in 
Danish, by Jens Mallers, bookseller, at Helsingér, Denmark. The 
author, N. L. Hdjberg, has endeavored to give the warrior *‘ a back- 
seat,”’ in comparison with the useful citizen, the philanthropist, the ar- 
tist, the inventor, the engineer. He remarks: ‘‘ I place the beneficent 
Polish monarch, John Sobiesky, far above Alexander the Great or Wal- 
lenstein ; Mozart far above the Emperor Charles the Fifth or Cardinal 
Richelieu ; also the discovery of electro-magnetism as a greater event 
than the Battle of Actium, and the invention of the locomotive as be- 
ing much more important than all the Punic Wars.”’ There is a very 
remarkable aspect of truth in these views. 


ScHooL WorK IN SUMMER.—In his description of Ackworth 
School, a few weeks ago, C. F. Jenkins referred to the assumed im- 
practicability of holding school in summer time. But it may be worth 
while to recall again that not many years ago, in the boarding-schools, 
it was the uniform rule to have a summer term. The vacation times 
were then in spring and fall. This was, in fact, the rule at Westtown 
School, until within a few years. It is not more than five years,—it 
may be even less,—since the change was made, giving the full sum- 
mer vacation. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
TRENTON, N. J.—After a vacation of three months the meeting of 
Trenton Friends’ Association was held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Ninth month 23. Meeting was called to order by the president, 
Daniel Wiilets. After calling the roll, the minutes of previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. A paper entitled, ‘‘ What were, what 
are,and what will be Friends’ Views of Music in Meeting?” by 
Lillie S. DeCou, was read. The writer states she thinks most Friends 
are fond of music, yet comparatively few of them either now or in the 
generations to come would care to have singing in meeting. This may 
seem strange until we realize that ‘‘the temple of our purest thoughts 
is silence.’ The general sentiment of the meeting seemed to be in 
full unison with the writer. Rebecca Hendrickson read a selection by 
Louis C. James, on ‘‘A Rational Meaning of Inspiration.’’ A paper 
was presented by Daniel Willets, on the “ Influence and Good Accom- 
plished by Commissioner Roosevelt of New York.” In the discussion 
which followed the reading of this paper, the feeling seemed to be that 
Mr. Roosevelt was deserving of the highest praise for the stand he had 
taken in the cause of right, and that every true citizen should be proud 
of the noble work he has accomplished in one year. The meeting 
adjourned to meet Tenth month 28, 1895. 

M. W. F. Moon, Secretary. 


WILLISTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown 
opened its work for the winter by a meeting held at the home of 
Morgan B. Hall on the evening of Tenth month 2, 1895. A few mo- 
ments were spent in silence when the president read a portion of the 
14th chapter of St. John. The minutes of our closing meeting in 
Sixth month last were read and adopted. Under the head of the 
History work a short extract was read from the ‘ Life of William 
Penn,’’ relating to the rise and progress of Friends. Our mode of 
worshiping in silence was spoken of. If was also stated that many 
love darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil. The 
Discipline Committee discussed their plan of work for the winter and 
decided to continue the study of the revised book of Discipline. The 
question was asked, “‘ Would a liberal creed embodied in our Disci- 
pline be of advantage?’’ The chairman of the Current Events Sec- 
tion, David C, Windle, reported two subjects for consideration. The 
first was the Congress to be held in Baltimore, known as the ‘‘American 
Purity Alliance.” The endeavor to counteract the immoral influences 
surrounding the young is spreading throughout the land. The earnest 
work of Josiah W. Leeds to suppress the publication of impure litera- 
ture was commended. The thought was expressed that surely there 
is an evidence that the world as aclass is growing better. The second 
topic was in regard to two secret orders excluding from their member- 
ship all saloon keepers. The moral effect of this act surely is on the 
side of temperance. 

The question, ‘‘ Is thee a Friend, and if so, Why ?’’ was answered 
by Morgan B. Hall. ‘‘ There are two reasons why 1 am a member of 
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the religious Society of Friends. My ancestors for many generations 
were Friends, and children inherit a birthright. The environment of 
childhood and the teaching of boyhood days were in sympathy with 
Friends, and thus moulded my feeling in that direction. Their litera- 
ture interested me, and I was desirous to read and learn of them. 
And surely where so much suffering had been endured there must be a 
faith founded on love, on truth, on God.’’ An extract taken from a 
sermon of Dwight Marvin’s was read, in which he speaks of the great 
social changes, and the industrial revolution which will surely follow, 
and furthermore, warns the church to be herself, and “ putting away 
worn-out discussions and thread-bare theories, meet the demand of the 
hour with the gospel of Christian love.’’ The subject of teachers em- 
ployed in Friends’ schools was one of much interest to us. We find 
less than one-half the teachers employed within the limits of Concord 
Quarter are members with us. Many were the queries which arose 
relating to the conditions as presented. Much unity was expressed 
with the thought that Friends should employ their own members, and 
not allow them to ask positions outside of the Society while those per- 
sons who have no interest in, or sympathy with Friends are in our em- 
ploy. Still other Friends felt we should not hesitate to fill our positions 
by those who are the best fitted toserve us whether they are Friends 
or not. And yet if our own members are not competent teachers, 
where does the fault lie if not to a great degree with the Society it- 
self? The expression seemed to be that the Society would grow 
stronger if it would employ its own members as teachers. The Asso- 
ciation looks forward to a winter of much profit and pleasure. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


MEDIA FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATION.—The first fall meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in the Friends’ school building on Sixth day evening, 
Tenth month 4, with an encouraging attendance. Several new mem- 
bers were added to the roll and a considerable amount of routine busi- 
ness was transacted. 

The literary program was opened with a debate: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
birthright membership in the Society of Friends is not beneficial to its 
best interest.” Mary T. Fussell and John L. Carver spoke on the af- 
firmative and the negative was upheld by Hannah M. Worley and 
Empson Garwood. The question was then opened to general discus- 
sion and an interesting conference followed. It was the sense of the 
meeting that the birthright membership should not be wholly renounced, 
but rather that greater care should be taken to teach those young per- 
sons who possess it the value of the heritage. Some expressed the 
opinion that the birthright of membership should remain operative only 
until the possessor attained sufficient maturity to accept it by entering 
actively into its duties and privileges; and that long continued and 
wilful neglect of these duties and privileges should, at the implied or 
expressed request of a birthright member, constitute a cessation of 
such membership. Such an arrangement, it was argued, would induce 
a greater care on the part of parents to interest their children in the 
principles and the work of the Society. 

Elizabeth Caley read Elizabeth Powell Bond’s article upon 
‘¢ Phillips Brooks,’ published some time since in the INTELLIGENCER. 

Clara B. Miller gave an account of the custom of men and women 
sitting apart at worship. . Several opinions were brought forward as to 
the primal origin of this custom, and that question was left open for 
further investigation till next meeting. 

Whittier’s poem, ‘At Last,’’ read by Phebe A. Carver, concluded 
the exercises. The next meeting of the association will occur on the 
evening of Eleventh month 1. os 


Easton, Mp. —-Our little meeting at Third Haven is not altogether 
inert, but is arousing to the importance of “ doing ’’ as distinguished 
from simply ‘‘ being ”’ or ** existing.’””’ We have organized a Young 
Friends’ Association, and have held six meetings, and arranged for two 
meetings a month until the close of the year. This means that the 
appointments for each meeting are made, and the program fixed until * 
the end of the year. Before that time arrives other appointments will 
be made in advance, aud the meetings continued, if we are favored to 
keep up the interest already taken. Our leading subject is the history 
of Friends, which takes a prominent place each meeting, then miscel- 
lanéous readings, discussions, etc., are indulged in. We meet in the 
meeting-house on the first and third Sixth-day evenings of each month. 
Our First day school has closed for the winter, but the adult class will 
continue the lessons regularly. Those who care to come to meeting a 
half hour early, go over the lessons, but no record of attendance will be 
kept until school formally opens next Fourth month. Be 


PLUMSTEAD, PA.—The first of the series of conferences arranged 
by the Philanthropic Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting was h eld 
at Plumstead on First-day afternoon, the 29th ult. The meeting was 
opened and conducted by Elizabeth Lloyd. Papers were read by 
Martha Smith and Jacob C. Betts. E. Lloyd, in her remarks, con- 
demned the license system and discussed the tobacco question, with 
special reference to the use of cigarettes. The next conference will be 
held at Buckingham on the last First-day of this month. 
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Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at Robert Ken- 
derdine’s on the evening of the 2d inst. A part of a chapter in | 
‘* Janney’s History of Friends’’ was read by Elizabeth G. Stapler ; 
extracts from the Discipline were read by Ella J. Burroughs; William 
T. Wright answered briefly a question that had been referred to him in 
regard to activity in Society work ; Jesse H. Holmes gave a talk on 
Bible history, and there was a discussion in regard to proselyting. The 
attendance, the Enterprise says, was pretty good. 


INTERPRETATION. 
Ir I would guess the mind of Him who reigns 
As Father and as King, would find some hint 
Of what his heart holds dear, I need but look 
Into the cup of any little flower, 
Soft penciled at his will ; I need but watch 
The joyous measure of a bird's bright wing 
The pure air beating all a summer’s morn ; 
Or gaze upon a baby’s cheek, rose red, 
From leaning on the mother’s breast, or see 
In that sweet mother’s happy eye the light 
That caught its beam from God. Why should we not 
The maker know by that which he has made ? 
The artist by the picture from his hand ? 
The lover by divinity of love? 
—Mary F. Butts, in S. S. Times. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1895. 


MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 15th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 18th, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 23d, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 15th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 62.3 

Greatest daily range of temperature, gth, 27. 

Least daily range of temperature, 7th, 8. 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 69.4 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 57-6 

Total precipitation rain, inches, 53 

Greatest precipitetion in any 24 consecutive hours, 0 21 inch on 
the 7th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 7. 

Number of clear days 15, fair days 11, cloudy days 4. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storm on the 18th, 26th. 

Solar halo on the Ist. 


30.077 
30. 387 
29 740 
72.3 
98. 

43. 
824 


| have white bread and molasses at Christmas time. 
| Native ability, in education, in enterprise, and in moral 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum Temperature of the Wet Bulb Thermometer at 8 a. m. 73.5 

Minimum - ” - ” 8 a.m. 42.5 

Mean " , +s .m, 61.7 

Maximum . ; ; ” .m. 745 

Minimum » " 8p. m. 42.5 

Mean ” 8 p. m 62.1 

Note—A “ight earthquake shock was felt at this station on the Ist 
day of Ninth month, 1895 —at 6 o'clock, 7 minutes, 40 seconds a. m., 
standard Eastern time. The agitation was felt by myself and others. 
I noticed but one shock, which continued about 4 seconds. It was 
accompanied by an unusual rumbling noise, as of a (distant explosion. 

The oscillations appeared to be horizontal, causing a very percepti- 
ble motion or vibration from West to East, of the house, furniture, 
curtains, etc. No damage was done in this section. Barometer 
30.098. Temperature 56°. Some cirrus clouds—wind fresh from 
N. N. W. 

The mean temperature of this month, 72.3°, was 5° above the av- 
erage temperature for the past 24 years, according to the Weather 
Bureau Records. ‘‘ This was the warmest September but one on 
record. It was also the driest but one,” about half an inch only of | 
rain having fallen. On six different days a maximum temperature of | 
go® and above was attained. 

On the 15th there was frost in low situations in suburban districts. 

The United States Monthly Weather Review for Third month, 
1895, states as follows: ‘‘ The sensible temperature experienced by | 
the human body and attributed to the atmosphere depends not merely 
upon the temperature of the air, but equally upon the dryness and the 
wind. It would seem that the rapid evaporation from the skin in 
dry, hot weather reduces the temperature of the layer of nerve cells at 
the surface of the body. This reduction, or sensible coolness, may be 
measured by the differemce hetween the dry and wet bulb thermom- 
eters, in which case the resulting sensible temperatures are simply the 
temperatures of the wet bulb thermometer as obtained by the whirling 
apparatus used in a shaded shelter, and corresponds to the temperatures 





felt by persons standing in the shade of trees or houses, exposed to a 
natural breeze of at least 6 miles per hour. The temperature of the 


| wet bulb thermometer and its depression below the dry bulb are the 


fundamental data for all investigations into the relation between hu- 
man physiology and the atmosphere. In order to present a monthly 


| summary of the atmospheric conditions from a hygienic and physio- 


logical point of view, a table has been prepared showing the max- 


| imum, minimum, and mean readings of the wet bulb thermometer at 
| 8 a.m. and 8p. m., seventy-fifth meridian time.’’ 


Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenne, Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 


Wuat THE Town Owes THE Country.—If a 
Sunday saloon is good for New York, it is good for 
all the other towns of the State. What right 
has any one to discriminate in favor of the great rich 
city and against the poor little town? There has 


| been much silly talk about the necessity of the city’s 


cutting loose from the country. The country could do 


| without New York as easily as New York could do with- 


out it. Meat and bread and milk and vegetables and 
fruits are drawn from the country. The stores of the 
city could not keep open long without customers from the 
country. New York is engayed in sneers at the ‘‘ hay- 
seeds.’’ Washington and Lincoln were farmers ; Grant 
was the son of a rural tanner; they were ‘‘ hayseeds.’’ 
General Harrison was born in the country and Grover 
Cleveland was the son of a village pastor. A majority 
of the leading financiers, business men, professional men 
of New York city, are from the country. Some of the 


| editors who write such caustic articles about the ‘‘ hay- 


seed’’ legislature learned all they know on a country 
newspaper. A poll of New York city would show that 


| half, if not two-thirds, of the inhabitants are from small 
| cities, towns, villages, and farms. 
| a great city in the civilized world that could live for two 
| generations without population from the country to 


There is perhaps not 


replenish and enrich it. It is more than likely that a 
majority of our foreign population who scout the idea of 
‘* hayseed ’’ representatives being able to legislate for a 


| cosmopolitan city are themselves from rural districts in 
| their fatherlands, some of them from regions where they 


eat black bread all the year, and count it a luxury to 
In 


force, the man of the country is a match for the man of 


| the metropolis.—F. G. Jglehart, D. D., in North Ameri- 
| can Review. 


PERHAPS the noblest conception of religion ever given 


| to the world is found in the Book of Proverbs, which 
combines the shrewdness of Rochefoucauld and the rever- 


ence of Pascal, where there is any easy mastery of this 
world combined with a profound sense of the world to 
come. Proverbs is a repertory of advice on the conduct 
of life, and its directions are grounded not on the sugges- 


| tions of a petty cunning, nor even on the deductions of 


a wide experience, but on the rock of Wisdom. With 


| the author of Proverbs. Wisdom and Religion are synony- 


mous.—/an Maclaren. 


Do not take overmuch thought for to. morrow. God, 


| who has led you safely on so far, will lead you on to the 
| end. 


Be altogether at rest in the loving, holy confidénce 
which you ovght to have in his heavenly providence.— 
—Francis de Sales. 


RECENTLY it was a bold thing to say that conduct was 
three-fourths of life. It is beginning to be seen that it 
is all of life,—not doing simply, but knowing and being. 
Never before have men been so conscious that every study 
and every art culminates in this.—/ohn C. Learned. 
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AcTION OF WATER PLANTS IN WATER.—What is 
known in the Old Werld as the American Water Weed, 
—that is to say, Anacharis Canadensis, was for a long 
time regarded as one of the worst pests introduced into 
English waters. Dr. Brandes, of the German Health 
Commission, is said to have made a great discovery in 
connection with this supposed pest, mainly that it is a 
great purifier of water. He says that it will destroy all the 
microbes that produce typhus, cholera, and malaria ; and 
so great is the estimation into which,through the opinion of 
Dr. Brandes, the plant has been received, that cuttings 
have been sent to the German Possessions in the Congo, 
Java and other portions of the world that are under Ger- 
man influence, in the belief that it will purify water, and 
in that way become a sanitary agent; but this has long 
been known in connection with all water plants. The 
great help to the purification of water is oxygen,—and 
plants give off oxygen as well when growing under water 
as when growing in the atmosphere. It is for this reason 
that those who cultivate fish or other animals in aquariums 
have to have plants in order to maintain healthy animal 
life,—the fish giving off carbonic acid, while the plant 
takes in the carbonic acid and throws off oxygen. It is 
for this reason that water that gets a chance to stand a 
while in reservoirs where there are water plants at the 
bottom, is helped in its purification.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


STRUCTURE OF WATER PLANTs.—We can not con- 
ceive of a higher animal without veins and lymph- 
vessels. But in water plants we not seldom miss the 
long and broad ducts of which the vascular system of 
land plants is constituted. At all events the vessels do 
not perform so important a part in the vegetable kingdom 
as the circulation of the life juices in the animal kingdom. 
Their principal service is to carry water from the roots 
to the leaves. From this we can understand how organs 
essential to the life of land plants can be dispensed with 
in water plants. They do not need a special conducting 
of water, because they are surrounded by that element 
on every side. The most marked instance of the 
absence of internal organs is met in an alga which forms 
green fields inthe deeper parts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
It has slender, branching, horizontally creeping stems 
which develop above in the water into leaves and below 
in the sand into fine thread roots. But the whole plant, 
often many feet in length, consists only of single gigantic 
cells. A tough skin incloses its juices, which flow in a 
continuous stream through the stem, leaves, and roots of 
the curious growth, here taking up through the skin and 
assimilating mineral substances, there producing and 
transforming organic matter, and at the same time 
advancing the growth and increase of the whole.— 
M. Biisgen, in the Popular Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Out of 226,090 farms in Denmark, only 1,900 are over 250 acres in 
extent, and most of them are worked by their owners. By their great 
technical knowledge of their business and the gradual change from 
growing grain to breeding cattle and dairy farming the Danish farmers 
have suffered less from trans-Atlantic competition than those of any 
other European country. 


—The death rate of Berlin for 1894 was 17.2 in a thousand, that of 
London 17.7, Brussels and Hamsburg 18.1, Amsterdam 18.3, 
Copenhagen 18.7, Turin 18.8, Rome 19 6, Glasgow 20.0, Paris 20.2, 
Manchester 20.4, Vienna 22.8, Liverpool 23.8, Dublin 24.7, St. 
Petersburg 31.4 and Moscow 34.1. 


—In a New Castle (England) ship-yard lately a part of the men 
went on strike. They and their employers agreed to submit the dis- 
puted matters to the arbitration of a working blacksmith in the yard. 


He decided in favor of the employers and the men went back at once to 
work. 
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—In August, 1894, when we were feeling poor, we exported 
$9,000,000 worth of goods more than we imported. In August, 
1895, when we were beginning to feal comfortable again, we imported 
$15,000,000 worth more than we exported. He who buys more than 
he sells must have a large capital, or he will come to grief and have 
to issue new bonds every little while-—PAilade/phia Evening Bulletin. 


—The removal of the Library of Congress at Washington from the 
Capitol to the new building has begun. For the present 100,000 
volumes are to be stored in the room to be used by the librarian, A. R. 
Spofford, in the basement of the building. Almost a year will be 
necessary, it is said, to remove all the books owned by the Government. 
About seventy thousand volumes will be left at the Capitol as a 
reference library for members of Congress. There are more than 
700,000 books in the collection. 


—Eli Whitney Blake, until the close of the last college year 
Hazard Professor of Physics at Brown University, died in Hampton, 
Conn., on the Ist instant. Professor Blake was born in New Haven, 
in 1836, his father being a well-known inventor. 


—After ten years the Rugby (Tenn. ) settlement started by Thomas 
Hughes, and other Englishmen, has 1,200 inhabitants. 


—The tobacco-users are fruitful in pleas for their indulgence. 
Now, Professor Hajak, of Vienna, has declared that smokers are less 
liable to diphtheria and other throat diseases than non-smokers in the 
ratio of 1 to 28. The learned Dr. Schift also gives us to understand 
that smoking is always positively forbidden in bacteriological laborato- 
ries, because it is known to hinder the development of the bacteria. 


—France has furnished fewer immigrants to the United States 
than any other nation in Europe. During the ten years preceding 
1890 only about 50,000 persons left France for America. 


—A current news note says: ‘‘ The stuffed calico cats, made 
of print cloth stamped with the picture of a tabby and stuffed with 
cotton into quite a life-like counterfeit of the animal, which were a 
common toy with children a few years ago, have been put to a novel 
use lately in Lincoln county, Me. The farmers have fastened the 
calico cats up among the branches of their fruit trees, and it is said 
they most effectually scare away predatory birds.’’ 


—Septimus E. Nevin, of Chester Co., Pa., a prominent farmer, 
just returned from Kansas, said ‘‘ he thought it a good place for doc- 
tors to locate, as in some counties the nearest physician was forty 
miles distant, and when he came charged $15 a visit. All the State 
needed was more rain to make it immensely productive. In some of 
the counties not a prisoner had occupied the jails for three years or 
more, owing to the prohibition law in force. He thought that the 
State was recovering from the panic that devastated it a few years 


| back, and looked for brighter times there.’’ 


—The story is told, (says Zion's Herald, Boston), that a woman 


| had a very fashionable silk waist made, which she sent to her sister in 


a small Western Kansas town. She received in reply a letter of 
thanks, in which the sister said that she found the sleeves much larger 
than her arms needed, and had cut them over, getting enough out to 
make her five-year-old girl a dress. ‘* You must have thought I had 
very fat arms,’’ the sister out West wrote. 

—The Fall ‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ (for planting of trees), in Pennsylvania 
has been fixed for Sixth-day, the 18th of this month. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


SERIOUS riots occurred in Constantinople, last week, (Ninth month 
30), the Armenian population, (Christian), and the police and mili- 
tary being involved. Many Armenians were killed, and three of the 


police. The excitement continues intense at this writing, and a gen- 
eral massacre of Armenians by the Mussulman population has been 
feared. Many outrages and murders have occurred. At the gas 
works, at Pera, opposite the.city, on the 3d instant, the Mussulman 
laborers killed twenty-one of their comrades who were Armenians. 
The English and other ambassadors gave asylum to many of those 
who sought safety. 


THE King of Portugal is about to visit London, and other capital 
cities of Europe. It is said he fears a revolutionary uprising, and 
wishes to see if the monarchical governments will support his reign. 


Dr. G. L. McKAy, a missionary in Formosa, says it is altogether 
wrong to suppose that it is enmity against the missionaries and 
missionary work that has actuated the Chinese in the massacres, It is 
simply a breaking out of hostility felt against all foreigners. That the 
missionaries were the men who suffered was because they were on the 
spot unprotected and easily reached. 


THE Abington Presbyterian Church, on the Old York road, a mile 
and a half above Jenkintown, was destroyed by fire early on the 6th 
inst. The loss is estimated at $25,000, on which there is $15,000 in- 
surance. 


J. W. WILSON, who lives near Jackson’s Hole reported at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, on the 5th inst., that Captain Smith, who started the 
trouble at Jackson’s Hole last summer, and two other white men, were 
shot from ambush and killed by Indians on the 3d. 
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A CHEAP, CONVENIENT BINDER. 
We have arranged with the manufacturer of the 
** Boston binder,’ illustrated above, for a supply of 


these binders, of a size suitable for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

They are light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

They will hold a year’s numbers. 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of 
over 1 000 pages ocitavo—almost an encyclopedia of 
interesting matter. 


We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for 
25 cents. Postage free. 


Friencs’ Intelligencer Association, Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phia, 


ing that you know something about. 


have been the standard for years. 


| o’clock, a. m. 
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OoOmmon Sense 


dictates that you use materials when paint- 


Pure 


White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 


You 


‘know all about them; if you don’t your 


To make sure, however, ex- 


‘amine the brand (see list). 

| For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
tinting Pure White Lead. 
color-card free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pamphlet and 


1 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Western First-day School Union 
will be held at Mill Creek meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 19, 1895, at 10 
All interested are cordially in- 


I, FRANK CHANDLER, 


ELLEN P. Way, } Clerks. 


*,* Tickets may be procured at reduced rates 


| over the B. & O. R. R., by Friends wishing to 


attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Tickets on 


| sale at Friends’ Book Store, from the 24th to 
| 26th of Tenth month, good for ten days. 


Further information may be obtained by address- 


| ing, with stamp enclosed, R. B. NicHOLson, 


523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


*,* On Tenth month 20, the Committee of 


Abington Quarterly Meeting propose holding a 
| Temperance Conference at Stroudsburg, Pa., at 


7-30 p.m. All interested are earnestly re- 
quested to be present. 
SARA C, JAMES, Trevase, Pa., 
Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Memorial Meeting—For commemoration 
of the birth-day of Stephen Smith and Edward 
T. Parker, whose liberality provided the sub- 
stantial buildings for the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 
avenues, Philadelphia, the managers have ap- 
pointed Tenth month 17, at 2.30 p. m., in the 
Chapel at the Home for a suitable meeting, at 
which addresses, etc., will be delivered. Every 
body will be welcome. 


*,* To-morrow, First-day, (Tenth month 13), 
the Mission First-day School at Beach Street 
will be resumed at 3 p.m. Aid as teachers is 
needed and will be welcomed. 


*,* A meeting for Divine Worship, under 
the care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Vincentown, N. J., First-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 13, at 3 o’clock. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Stroudsburg, Pa., Tenth month 19. 
Subject for consideration : ‘‘Is the observance 
of the forms and customs of Friends essen- 
tial for their religious growth ? ”’ 
ANNA MOORE, 
Joseps S. Evans 


} Clerks. 
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*,* Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of Friends will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, Cherry above 15th street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 18, at 8 o'clock. The 
annual report and Treasurer’s statement will be 
read ; also officers and committee of management 
selected, after which Prof. J. Russcll Hayes, 
of Swarthmore College, will lecture on ‘‘ Some 
Quaker Writers,” treating of Thomas Ellwood, 
John Woolman, and Bernard Barton. A gen- 
eral invitation extended. 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 

Entrances from Race Street, Cherry Street, 
and 152% N. 15th Street. 

*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
direction of the Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends will be held at Pennsgrove meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, the 2oth inst., to 
convene at 2 o’clock. The public cordially in- 
vited. AuGusTus Brosius, 

EMA M. PREsTON, \ Clerks. 

*,* Abington First-day School Union at 
Stroudsburg. Arrangements have been made 
for Friends desiring to take train leaving 12th 
and Market streets, Philadelphia, at 8 a. m., 
on Tenth month 19. Special cars will be pro- 
vided for the party. Tickets can be procured 
of the superintendents of the several First day 
schools. ‘The party will return on the 2Ist. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Goshen, on First-day, Tenth month 
20, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, jointly with the members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee of the same 
Quarter, will hold conferences as follows : 
Solebury M. H., last Ist-day in roth mo.,’95. 
Buckingham ‘‘ " “ ith me, * 
Doylestown ‘ vs ‘s 12th mo., “ 
Newtown ss $6 se Ist mo., ’96 
Langhorne ue os 2d mo., *‘ 
Bristol os ” 3d mo., ‘* 
Makefield se “ 4th.mo., ‘* 
Fallsington ‘* “ 5th mo., ** 
Penn’s Manor “ ss 6th mo., ** 
Yardley nm a 7th mo., ** 
Wrightstown ‘* a 8th mo., ‘* 

All commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

Members of the Committee and others inter- 
ested will please preserve this notice for refer- 
ence. SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 

*,* The Philadelphia First-day School Union 
will be held in the meeting-house, at 17th street 
and Girard avenue, Sixth-day, Tenth month 11, 
at 7.30 p. m. 

Interested First-day school workers are urged 
to be present, as the discontinuance of the 
Union is the subject proposed for discussion and 
action. 

S. B. Carr, 


SARAH M. EASTBURN, ‘ Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Birming- 
ham meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month Ig, at 10 o'clock a.m. All interested 
are cordially invited to be present. 

Conveyances will meet train on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, reaching 
Westtown at 8.13 a. m., and that on the Wil- 
mington and Northern Railroad reaching Pocop- 
son at 8.33 a. m. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, } Clerks. 
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*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
11. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
19. Concord (at Birmingham). 
Abington (at Stroudsburg, Monroe Co.). 
26. Western. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TENTH MONTH : 
13. Squan. 
20. Granville. 
26. Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Flushing. 
27. Coeymans. 
30. Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Chappa- 
qua. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter.— 
A large committee on Circular Meetings was 
appointed Ninth month 5, by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and at a meeting of the committee, on 
the 12th, the following appointments of meet- 
ings were made : 

TENTH MONTH: 

20. Alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 

3. Salem, 10 a. m. 

10. Mullica Hill, 10 a, m. 

24. Woodstown, 10.30 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 

1. Pedricktown, 3 p. m. 

15. Upper Greenwich, 10 a. m. 

29. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 

Committees of from seven to twelve Friends 
were appointed to attend each of the above. 


*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Schuylkill Meeting, Tenth month 13. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month Io. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 

Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 
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THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
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ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
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EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BEMJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
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@BORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. ' 
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‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCB 
atactual Net Cost, Itis PoRELY MuTUAL; has Asserts of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a SuRPLUs of over THreE Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
IN CONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. . . DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 


This Company issues its 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 


Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capita', $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE,; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


IT IS A WASTE OF FUEL 


to burn it in the ordinary open fireplace. 
heat, and cold drafts blow across the floor. 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


Fa heats several rooms in mid-winter with the fuel other grates 
eis, take for heotine om And th ilation i fec 
2 a0 eroom. And the ventilation is perfect. 


x Maria P Blackburn & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for Cataloguo 


You get little 


DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE ~ 
your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Priends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


The rate of Subseription to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for the year 1895, will be: 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, ing the 
= $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy. free. for each ten sub- 
scribers. (Single copies, 5 cents.) 


Sumscarrtions May BuoIN aT ANY TOKE. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT ‘‘sTOP”’ PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
glee ts tes tar len, ee net ton oe 
cen one cen 
Mne each insertion, ote tines. Por longer insertion 
reinced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Drarts, or Post-orFice MonkY Ornpers; the last 
preferred. Money 
risk of the personsosending. ae~Draw checks and 
Se to = order of Friends’ Intelligencer 


Contents of this Soeue. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR.— 
XLIL., ‘ . 669 
Verse: LIMITATION, . ee re 
MeRIon MEETING : HISTORICAL SKETCH, 669 
INTERESTING MONUMENT ON SHELTER 
IsLAND, . . 671 
REVELATION THROUGH CHARACTER,. . 671 
FREEDOM FOR CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, . 672 
FrRiznps’ New TESTAMENT LEssons—43, 673 
Lesson Notes, . . 673 


EDITORIAL: 
Parental Contro! and CEU - 
Notes, . 674 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, Daseue, . . 674, 675 
Tae Mononk INDIAN CONFERENCE, . . 675 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: FRIENDS 
AT RICHMOND,. . . . 676 
News OF FRIENDS, a ie ee . 677 
A Frest-Day ScHOOL’s EXPERIENCE, . 679 
FaRM VALUES, ETC., ar . 678 
Tue VIEW OF THE FUTUBE,. . . . 678 
Tue RELIGIOUS JOURNEY OF 1757, . . 679 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, . 680 
CoNFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., . 680 


CoMMUNICATIONS: 
Owen Jones, the Provincial Treasurer, . 680 


PorTry : Silent Worship ; Compensation, 681 
“SHARE” FARMING IN ITALY, .. ae 
NEws AND OTHER GLEANINGS,. . . 683 
CuRRENT EVENTS, . 683 
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FOR BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
Use Horsfora’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr, O. WorTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: 
‘*T have used it in cases requiring brain and 
nerve food as a result of overwork, attended 
with exhaustion and loss of strength, with im- 
paired digestion, with good results.’’ 


sent us by mail will "pe at the’ 





Publishers’ "Department. 


*,* WE send this issue as a ‘‘ Sample Copy"’ oa 
number of persons. Those receiving it, with this para- 
graph marked, will understand that it is offered for their 
inspection FREE OF ANY CHARGE. 

*,* We are receiving an encouraging number of 
the 25-cent, 3 months’ new subscriptions. The cards 
sent out begin to return in every mail. Send them 
along. We wish to add one or two matters of 
information : 

1. These “‘ special offer’’ subscriptions will cease 
at the end of the three months paid for, and the 
paper will be stopped, unless we receive farther 
orders. We hope to have the further order. 

2. We are beginning to be short of back numbers 
and cannot promise, now, to go back of the issue of 
this week. But we will make up the full three 
months, in all orders—running into 1896 as far as 
may be needed. 


*,* We have received from Dolington, Bucks 
county, Pa., a letter enclosing twenty-five cents 
for our three months’ offer of the paper, but giving 
no address or name to which it is to be sent. The 
letter was mailed Tenth month 12. Will the sender 
please supply name and address? 

*,* A Friend who writes to have her address 
changed, adds: “It has become such an excellent 
paper that we are quite distressed when it is de- 
layed through any cause.” 


*,* The present session of Peirce School, 917 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, begins the thirty-first year 
under the management of its principal and founder 
Dr. Thomas May Peirce. This long record has been 
one of progress and success, Thirty years ago there 
were seven colleges for business, and of these the 
Peirce School alone survives. Its roll to-day con- 
tains the names of students who are the sons and 
daughters of the pupils of thirty years ago. The 
School not only has secured a leading position in 
the educational world, but its very practical curri- 
culum has won the approval of some of the most 
distinguished men of this country. It affords an 
equipment for the manifold requirements of active 
business. 





Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT -AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


John Faber Miller, “X,seew. bo 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


in M and Philadel 
sting ontgomery phia 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


b ignth fc, Philadel phe — Offiee, 
ae A. French, 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 


Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter ; 


wear now in stock. 


“ 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN, LIVING ALONE, HAS 
A two comfortable, sunny rooms to rent, with 

good board Or might rent house, furnished, 
to asmall family, giving rent in exchange for board. 
Location, in an accessible and attractive rt of 
West Philadelphia. Reference. Address No. 38, 
this Office 


A® 


N UNFURNISHED, SECOND-STORY FRONT 
room for rent. 730 N. 17th Street, Philad’a. 


OARD WANTED.—THREE ADULTS WANT 
two unfurnished second or third-story, com- 
municating rooms with board ; moderate, 

Girard avenue to Montgomery, north of Broad, 
private family. Address No. 36, this Office. 





RIENDS AND OTHERS ACCOMMODATED 
with good table and board ; also table guests 
desired at 2419 Hamilton street. M. F. 

PASCHALL, in charge. 


ANTED.—A POSITION 4S HOUSEKEEPER 
or companionable helper. Exceptional 
reference given. Address A.8. W., Box 230, 

Moorestown, N N. J. 


ANTED.—BY LADY, THOROUGHLY cOM- 
petent and experienced, position as com- 
panion or managing housekeeper. Address 


8. A. H., ‘106 W. Front St., Media, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
W companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


CAROUNE RAU, 76 § 


ring Garden 8&t. 
hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


liza H. Schofield, Artist, 


1420 CHESTNUT S8T., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china paintin , specialties. Orders solicited tor 
Christmas and w ding presents. 


[ite J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Genealogies Traced 


in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“SOUTHERN HEROES” 


FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
INTRODUCTION 


BBY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 





SECOND EDITION. 


An illustrated book of 500 » a 8v It 
top and outside gilt lettering, hemineune y Pot 


“It will be one of the standard books of the re- 
ligious side of the war. Its value to Friends as 
well as others, is far greater than any one had been 
led to believe.””—EpwarD STABLER, Jr. 


Post-paid, $3.00. Send orders and a 
for agencies, to pene 


FERNANDO C. CARTLAND, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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’ 
~-FRIEN DS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 
The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895. 

Circulars upon application. 


where. 
Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 


THe ®rocTer & Gameste Co.. Cnt 


Ivory SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for lvory Soap are the best to be found any- 
The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is imported, 
almost in ship loads, from the other side of the world. 





1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
ientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 

laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 

ticulars, address 
CHARLES DrGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


By W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


readable volume.” 


THE RIGHT HON. 
volume, says: 


a Intermediate, High seen, 


and College Preparatory | Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing s pee 


ticulars, references, and letters 
parents 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA A. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


interest. What ever may b 
socia) interest. 
June 7, 1895, 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparin for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 


No. 51 North 7th Street, 





work. For Catalogue, address 
GEv. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LocusT VALLEY, LoNG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, ahd the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition $150 per sc hool year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Islaod, N. Y. 


We will send the 


25 Cents to New Subscribers. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philade!phia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOULS B. AMBLER, Pri 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ozontz, Pa. | 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 


Fall Lines 


of PATTERNS and COLORINGS now aan. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: a has j fect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex of instructors. 
Prepares for business or oan ealthfully and 
fom New ¥ located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


Martin Academy, Kennett ieee Pa. 
Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 


33 North Second Street, Philade'phia. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


‘Dear Sirs: I thank you for the works you have kindly sent. and I shall 
thought of Quaker theology, the character of 
indelible impression upon ff world, and their biographies open a mine of unfailin 
Your faithful and obedient, 


ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For | 


ew York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
tam, OOHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN —e Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
Chappaqua, N.Y. | YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


“YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA, 





MEMORIES OF 


Jordans and the Chalfonts, 


H. SUMMERS. 


Price, $1.50, postage paid. 


The Daily Telegraph on June 14th, says :—‘‘ It was a happy 
Summers to write an account of the doings and sufferings of t es members of the Society of Friends 
who were settlers in the neighborhood of Amersham when Cromwell was Lord Protector. 


aoa 5 which impelled Mr. W. H. 


A very 


W. E, GLADSTONE, in acknowledging the receipt of the above and anothe 


ruse them with much 
e Quakers has left an 
Christian and 


W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 


Published by HEADLEY BROS., Wormwood Street, London, E. C. 
Publishers for U. S. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & COPIPANY, 


and Canada, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
the remainder of the present year (to First month 1, 1896), for 


We hope thus to introduce it to new readers who may 
wish to continue with us for 1896. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


to the end of the year, to New Subscribers. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the — afforded, 
Friends 
arly desired to 


those from without the city and 
ans in the city being parti 
0 80. 


The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


—y— 


LECTURES—1895-96. 


AARON M. PowkLL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements, SuByEcTs: I. “ WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips”; Il. “ WuittieR”; III. “ Georce 
Fox”; IV. ‘*Guimpses In Europe”; V. 
** WOMAN AS A CITIZEN”’ ; VI. ** Purity AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ** THE NATIONAL 


DRINK PROBLEM.’’ © Address for dates and 
terms, : 


oung 





THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, New York. 





